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PREFACE. 


Tue only biographies proper of the Territorial Gov- 
ernors of Kansas are found in the Collections of the State 
Historical Society. These valuable publications are 
inaccessible to a majority of the people of the State. It 
is believed that condensed biographies of the men who 
exercised executive authority over theTerritory of Kansas, 
giving an account of the more important transactions in 
the administration of each, will be welcomed i those 
interested in Kansas history. 

Upon the Territorial Governors was imposed a severe 
_and trying ordeal; they were required to perform a diffi- 
cult task — an monenibte task. They were expected to 
force slavery upon a people to whom that vile institution 
was peculiarly repugnant. This was exacted of them by 
the Federal Government; its demands were supplemented 
by its’ allies, the border-ruffians. The command of the 
former was couched in the stately language of official 
courtesy; the sentiment of the latter was intolerant, 
ageressive and brutal, and broke into acts of outrage, 
murder and rapine. The Governors were compelled to 
choose between obedience to this sentiment and the indig- 
nities certain to be visited upon them by the unprincipled, 
unlicensed, unrestrained, lawless and blood-thirsty authors 
of it. And these ruffians had more influence in Wash- 
ington than had the Governors, the suggestions and 
appeals of whom were uniformly overruled and disre- 
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garded at the instance of the malefactors. To the credit 
of some of these Territorial Executives be it written, that 
they rebelled against the performance of the brutal and 
inhuman measures required at their hands by the powers 
at Washington and the ruffians of the border. Some of 
them were obliged to flee disguised and at night, to escape 
assassination at the hands of the debased banditti which 
represented the slave-power. 

The Territorial period of Kansas tititory resolves itself 
into three parts: 

Furst, The battle for supremacy between Freedom and 
Slavery. 

Second, The Lecomptcn Constitution struggle. 

Third, The troubles in southeastern Kansas. 

It might be said that the second could properly be 
included in the first, and that the third was a part of both. 
Considered as a whole or single period, this would have 
to be admitted. But slavery was practically defeated in 
Kansas before the movement to force the Lecompton Con- 
stitution began. That was a last desperate effort made by 
the slave-power through the band of conspirators at 
Washington, in the hope that a posstrbility of success for 
its cherished institution lay in it. Or, if not, its failure 
might furnish an excuse for the dissolution of the Union,—. 
which it did; for on the day of the admission of Kansas 
under a constitution which prohibited slavery, some of 
the conspirators announced their withdrawal from the 
Senate of the United States. : 

The third period was of least iiiportahee when consid- 
ered as one of the causes in securing the result immedi- 
ately attained for the State. Like the Lecompton struggle, 
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the troubles in southeastern Kansas did not assigne their 
greatest proportion until after the victory for freedom 
had been won and assured. But none the less do these 
troubles form an important part of the Territorial history 
of Kansas. The conflict in Kansas embraced two objects, 
when considered from the side. of the Free-State men. 
One was the exclusion of slavery from Kansas; a majority 
of the Free-State men never contemplated anything be- 
yond that. The history of Kansas by Prof. Spring makes 
it certain that Governor Robinson and his immediate 
followers aimed at nothing further; while some of the 
Free-State party north of the Kansas river were said to 
have been as much opposed to the course of Montgomery 
and Brown as were the ruffians themselves. 

The second principle fought for in the Kansas conflict 
was the total and complete destruction of slavery as an 
institution. This principle was injected by John Brown; 
it predominated nowhere in the Territory except in south- | 
eastern Kansas, and the victory achieved in the Territory 
might never have spread abroad to the whole land but for 
the degree of intensity and character given it by the deadly 
grapple in Miami, Linn and Bourbon counties. For 
John Brown and his men went from Osawatomie and 
Dutch Henry’s Crossing to Harper’s Ferry. 

The third period and John Brown’s part in Kansas 
affairs, now everywhere recognized as having been one of 
- the causes in the regeneration of our country, might 
properly be treated here, were it not the design to devote to 
it a separate volume of this series, to be called. Jonny 
‘Brown. For that reason it is omitted here. 
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Many interesting and important events are necessarily 
passed over in each administration. The limit set for 
these papers could not include them all. But it is believed 
that those of greatest importance are set in distinct relief. 

Some of the Territorial Governors: became permanent 
citizens of Kansas, and by a subsequent life of industry 
and correct conduct won the esteem of the people. But 
the virtues of private life do not mitigate nor atone for 
misconduct in official life. It is as much the duty of a 
writer to point out the defects and errors of a public 
official as it is to record his virtues and call attention to 
his adherence to justice. 

For great aid I acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
valuable Collections of the Kansas Historical Society. 

Wm. E. C. 

Topeka, Kansas, March 17, 1900. 


KANSAS TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS. 


I. 
ANDREW H. REEDER. 





Being thus be-netted round with villainies— 
Ere I could make a prologue to my brains, 
They had begun the play.— Hamlet. 


When the Kansas-Nebraska bill became a law there 
was not a city — not even a town — in the whole Terri- 
tory of Kansas. There were two military posts of 
importance —- Fort Leavenworth and Fort Riley. Clus- 
tered about some of the older missions were Indian settle- 
ments. If an Indian trader had been long at any one 
point, half a dozen buildings might be seen about the 
trading-post. The total number of white persons in the 
Territory on that date was perhaps below eight hundred. 
The first steps looking to the establishment of a town in 
the Territory were taken in the organization of the 
Leavenworth Town Company, at Weston, Mo., June 13, 
1854. The Wyandots, at the mouth of the Kansas river, 
had previously platted a town-site on the present site of 
Kansas City, Kansas, but nothing worthy the name of a 
town existed there. . 

This condition was not caused by want of interest in 
Kansas. Its fertile soil and fine landscapes were well 
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known and keenly appreciated by many white men. 
Thousands of the “ argonauts ” of 1849-50 passed through 
it. Some of them resolved to return and settle on its 
gentle slopes if Congress should: ever: give permission. 
Many of them did afterwards return and lay here their 
hearthstones. But until the Kansas-Nebraska bill became 
a law the country was forbidden ground to white men. 
They might come into it only by permission obtained from 
the Government. | 

The debates in Congress upon the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill aroused throughout the country great interest in 
Kansas and Nebraska. Its passage marks an era in our 
country’s progress. The South made conservatism a pre- 
text for the most radical action ever taken by Congress. 
And so, among the many remarkable and interesting 
things attaching to Kansas and forming a portion of her 
history, is the fact that. she was born of an agitation which 
ushered in a new era in America; and the battle inau- 
eurating and establishing this new era was fought out in 
all its preliminary stages on Kansas soil. 

Kansas did not long remain without citizens. The 
interest aroused by the Congressional debates turned many 
people to Kansas. The circumstances. attending her birth 
made her a prize to be contended for. The result of this 
contention was to indicate the step in advance or the step 
in retrogression in the life of the Republic. If the South 
could plant slavery firmly in Kansas, it could fix that 
barbaric institution upon other unsettled Territories. If 
the North could defeat slavery in Kansas, then it would 
still be confined to its old latitudes, in practice 1f not in 
law. When the Territory was established it seemed. that 
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the contest was to be a fair one. Here was a tract of 
country reaching from the Missouri river to the summit 
of the Rocky Mountains, two hundred miles in width, in 
the heart of the Republic, absolutely virgin as to govern- 
ment and white population. The North won, and in the 
conflict the advance in humanity made the slave system 
obsolete. With the recklessness of despair its advocates 
determined to add to its ruins the wreck of the Republic. 
In the greater undertaking they failed in the nation as 
they had failed in the lesser in the local field of Kansas 
Territory. 

It was expected that the excitement engendered in the 
popular mind by the Kansas-Nebraska bill in Congress 
would subside as had that of 1820-21, and that of 1850; 
but not so. The principles discussed and the possibilities 
developed by the debates had taken deep hold on the minds 
of all people. Many Northern men voted for the measure. 
They expected nothing more serious in the way of censure 
at the hands of their constituents than reduced majorities 
at the elections to return them to Congress. This was 
as nothing when their course enabled them to bask in the 
smiles of the cabal of the slave-power then ruling the 
nation. They read blindly the signs of the times. They 
were consigned to oblivion. But two of them were re- 
turned to Congress. The wrath of the North found 
expression in the pulpit, the public meeting, and ‘the dem- 
onstrations of parading throngs. In a. public address 
delivered in 1858, Senator Douglas said, “I could then 
travel from Boston to Chicago by the light of my own 
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For the purpose of settling Kansas Territory the people 
of Missouri possessed a vast advantage over the residents 
of other States. Many of them had been for years en- 
gaged in the Santa Fé trade and in freighting over the 
California Trail, and were familiar with all portions of 
the Territory. Thousands of them lived within one day’s 
journey of its richest lands. They were apprised in 
advance of the conclusion of the secret treaties with the 
Indian tribes, by which they ceded almost all the lands 
within two hundred miles of the eastern line to the 
United States for appropriation and ‘settlement. Before 
the bill became a law the choice lands had been seized by 
Missourians. When its passage became known, thou- 
sands of them rushed in. They came more in the interest 
of slavery than in individual capacity. ew of them 
relinquished their homes in Missouri. The most prom- 
inent citizens of the border counties selected claims in the 
Territory. Ownership was indicated by cards or boards 
nailed to trees or poles. Upon these were scrawled their 
names, together with warnings to trespassers as rude and 
primitive as Pip’s letter to Joe Gargery in “ Great Ex- 
pectations.” The cacographic scrawls published the intel- 
ligence that the claimants stood ready to shed their own 
blood and anxious to shed that of others in defense of this 
fraudulent dulce domum. Upon this slender transfer of 
allegiance they hung a claim to citizenship in Kansas 
Territory. A few slaveholders made permanent residences 
in Kansas,—though very few. Slaves were held in some 
of the Indian tribes; one missionary was a slave-owner. 
The first census, taken in February, 1855, showed but 
one hundred and ninety-two slaves in the Territory. For 
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in accomplishing so desirable an end.”—-Democratice Plat- 
form, Liberty, Mo., June 8, 1854. | 


* Shall we allow such cut-throats and murderers, as the 
people of Massachusetts are, to settle in the Territory 
adjoining our own State? No! If popular opinion will 
not keep them back, we should see what virtue there is 
in the force of arms.”—Inberty Platform. 


“ Citizens of the West, of the South and Illinois! stake 
out your claims, and woe be to the Abolitionist or Mormon 
who shall intrude upon it, or come within reach of your 
long and true rifles, or within point-blank shot of your 
revolvers.’—Platte Argus, 


“ The Abolitionists will probably not be interrupted if 
they settle north of the fortieth parallel of north latitude, 
but south of that line, and within Kansas Territory, they 
need not set foot. It is decreed by the people who live 
adjacent that their institutions are to be established, and 
candor compels us to advise accordingly.”—Platte Argus. 


“Resolved, That we, without distinction of party, desire 
to act in accordance with what is right and due, not only 
to interests of the South but likewise to interests of the 
North, and though knowing that the North, through cer- 
tain fanatics, has endeavored to dictate to the South, we 
yet wish to meet them as brothers and friends, and only 
ask our rights as compromise, viz.: 

“ That we, the South, be permitted peaceably to possess 
Kansas, while the North, on the same privilege, be per- 
mitted to possess Nebraska Territory.”—Meeting at 
Independence, Mo. 


“ Abolitionists or Free-Soilers would do well not to stop 
in Kansas Territory, but keep on up the Missouri river 
until they reach Nebraska Territory, where they can 
peacefully make claims and establish their abolition and 
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free-soil notions; for if they do, they will be resfiectfully 
notified that but one day’s grace will be allowed for them 
to take up their bed and baggage and walk.’’—Baltumore 
Sun. 


These expressions all ante-date July ist, 1854. As 
early as June 20th of the same year Samuel N. Wood 
wrote from Independence, Mo., to an Eastern newspaper 
that a dozen Free-Soil families had formed a settlement 
on the Kansas river, and that a meeting of those friendly 
to making Kansas a free State had been called for July 
8th. The outlines of the impending conflict in Kansas 
were thus dimly defined as early as June, 1854. 

The first New England party left Boston for Kansas 
July 17th, and arrived on the border July 30th. Two 
weeks later a larger party arrived. They founded Law- 
rence, which they named the day previous to that upon 
which the first Governor arrived. 

The Administration of President Pierce (as was that, 
also, of his successor, President Buchanan) was domi- 
nated by the cabal maintained in Washington by the slave- 
power of the South. Of this body of intriguers Jefferson 
Davis was the principal man. It was not questioned that 
the President would aid in every way in his power the 
establishment of slavery in Kansas Territory. He may 
have been kept in ignorance of the manner in which the 
South intended to proceed until his Administration was 
fully committed to the support of that course through the 
powers controlling him. It is scarcely probable that he 
would have approved in the beginning the course which he 
afterwards upheld and sustained. But anyone accepting 
the appointment of Governor of Kansas. Tenciteey was 
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certainly well aware: of the intentions of the President 
in this matter. 

Hon. Asa Packer, of Pennsylvania, was 4 member of 
Congress, and voted for the Kansas-Nebraska bill. He 
urged the appointment of Andrew H. Reeder as Governor 
of Kansas Territory. His influence prevailed, and the 
appointment was made, and accepted. | 

Andrew H. Reeder, the first Territorial Governor of 
Kansas, was born in Easton, Northampton county, Penn- 
sylvania, July 12, 1807. He died there July 5, 1864, in 
his fifty-seventh year. 

He attended an academy in Lawrenceville, New Jersey, 
and afterwards studied law. He was admitted to practice 
in his native town, and he achieved distinction in his 
profession. In 1831 he was married to Miss Amelia 
Hutter, also of Easton; they had eight children. 

At the time of his appointment Governor Reeder was in 
the prime of life. He was a man of good appearance, 
inclined to obesity, and of a ruddy complexion. His hair 
was iron-gray, his eyes full and dark-blue, his mustache 
was carefully trimmed and twisted. In carriage he was 
very erect. In speech and manner he was deliberate. He 
was a man of good sense, fair attainments, correct princi- 
ples, and moderate ability. Had the government of the 
Territory been already established firmly and burdened 
with no extraordinary questions. and conditions, he would 
have proved an excellent Governor. He had neither the 
tact nor temperament, the executive ability nor Judgment, 
the knowledge of human nature nor decision of character, 
to fit him for the position of establishing an orderly gov- 
ernment where opposing forces had been working without 
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restraint for four months without government of any 
kind. 7 

Governor Reeder’s commission was dated June 29, 
1854. He took the oath of office in Washington July 7th, 
and arrived in the Territory on the 7th of the following 
October. 

Governor Reeder had always been an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the theories of Democracy, but having never held 
office, he possessed no practical knowledge of the applica- 
tion of the principles of government. He was in sympathy 
with the South in its efforts to maintain the institution of 
slavery and carry it into new Territories. As a theory 
and an abstraction he favored slavery, and was an advo- 
cate of the Kansas-Nebraska bill and the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise. His appointment was well re- 
ceived in both the North and the South. He spent some 
time in Washington prior to his journey to Kansas, and 
was more than once in consultation with the President. 
He possessed only a theoretical knowledge of slavery, and 
some writers attribute to him a conversation in one of his 
interviews with the President in which he expressed 
regret that he was unable to buy a number of slaves and 
carry them with him to Kansas Territory. 

On the border of Missouri, where at first the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska’ bill was taken to mean the set- 
tlement of the controversy in favor of slavery and the 
handing over of Kansas to Senator Atchison and his 
associates, it was supposed that Governor Reeder would 
come as the agent of the slave-power. It was not consid- 
ered possible that any Governor appointed by the consent 
of the powers at Washington could come jin_any other 
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capacity. To study to obey every behest of the slave- 
power was presupposed by the Missourians to be. the chief 
function of any Executive provided for Kansas Territory. 

Upon the arrival of Governor Reeder at Fort Leaven- 
worth he was greeted with a military salute. A large 
concourse of citizens met him, and one of their number 
delivered an address of welcome. To this address the 
Governor replied in a speech of general principles to 
which none could object. Law must be supreme, assas- 
sination must not become a practice, all questions must be 
settled at the ballot-box, and the defeated party must 
acquiesce in the decision. All very good. But there was 
a barrenness of intimation of the policy to be pursued in 
furthering the interests of slavery. A more explicit 
avowal was considered desirable, and realizing that it 
could scarcely be expected in an address to a general 
gathering, the people of Weston, Mo., prepared a public 
dinner at the leading hotel of their town, to which the 
Governor was bidden. The invitation was published in 
the newspaper of the town, to make it the more difficult 
of declination. But the Governor declined to go to Mis- 
gouri as a guest of slave-owners, and his courteous note © 
respectfully declining the proffered honor was published, 
also. ‘The Missourians were angered. ‘They construed 
the action of the Governor to indicate that he was 
unfriendly to them and their cause. “ From this day 
forth Gov. Reeder was branded as an Abolitionist, and 
said to be in league with the Emigrant Aid Society.” 

The Governor and the people of Missouri, thus early 
set at cross-purposes, still further disagreed as to the first 
and most important step to be taken in the establishment 
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of a Territorial Government. The Missourians were in 
haste to have the Legislature elected to conserve the insti- 
tution of slavery. That done, their first, and as they be- 
lieved, the greatest battle in its practical establishment was 
won. The Governor saw no necessity for such haste. He 
believed that it was more important that a Delegate to 
Congress be elected first. The Missourians charged that 
this position was in the interest of Governor Reeder’s 
friend Flenniken, who accompanied him to Kansas avow- 
edly on purpose to be returned to Congress at the first Con- 
gressional election. Whatever the merits of the contro- 
versy, the Governor had his way. He went on a tour of 
the Territory to become in some degree acquainted with 
his country. Upon his return to Fort Leavenworth at the 
end of two weeks he set about the formation of election 
districts for the Congressional election. This done, he 
issued, on November 10th, his proclamation for said elec- 
tion, to be held on the 29th day of November. 

This action of the Governor was a keen disappointment 
to the Missourians. The continuous arrival of Free- 
State immigrants and the unpropitious course of the Gov- 
ernor were symptoms of trouble, in their opinion. They 
concluded to try the effect of a public meeting upon the 
refractory Executive, and by the exhibition of a single 
claw of the tiger, try to engender in him some awe of that 
formidable animal. On November 15th a meeting was 
held in Leavenworth. Some two or three hundred Mis- 
gourians crossed over the river to attend it. Governor 
Reeder was censured for failing to call first the election 
for the Territorial Legislature. A committee was ap- 
pointed to press this matter on his attention. <A sharp 
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correspondence passed between the Governor and this 
committee, in which the Governor said: 


“Tt was a meeting composed mainly of citizens of 
Missouri. . . . Your own body, whom I am now 
addressing, contains two undoubted residents of Missouri, 
one of whom is your chairman, who resides with his 
family in the town of Liberty, Mo., as he has done for 
years, and whose only attempt at a residence in Kansas 
consists of a card nailed to a tree, upon ground long since 
occupied by other settlers, who have built and lived upon 
the claim. The president of your meeting was Major 
John Dougherty, a resident and large landholder in Clay 
county, Missouri, as he has stated to me since the meet- 
ing. . . . The gentlemen principally composing ‘your 
meeting came from across the river, thronging the road 
from the ferry to the town, on horseback and in wagons, in 
numbers variously estimated by different persons at from 
900 to 300; and after the meeting was over they returned 
to their heull in the State of Missouri.” 


Slavery. in theory in Pennsylvania and in practice in 
Missouri were two very different institutions. The Gov- 
ernor was astounded at the rabid arrogance of its advocates 
on the border. He was not averse to seeing the slave-owner 
carry his human chattels to a permanent home in Kansas. 
He expected to see that and was prepared to aid and en- 
courage it. The Missourian had in mind a different 
method; its execution shocked the mild-mannered Penn- 
sylvanian, and made him an uncompromising enemy of 
the institution. 

At the meeting in Leavenworth, above referred to, the 
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Missourians selected a candidate for Delegate to Congress. 
This was a J. W. Whitfield, a tall and stuttering Tennes- 
seean who lived in Jackson county, Mo. The Governor’s 
friend, the Hon. Robert P. Flenniken, was not so fortu- 
nate as to secure a nomination, and was under the necessity 
of being called to the contest by a few personal friends. 
The election eliminated him, and he returned to Pennsy]- 
vania, never to return to Kansas—a righteous fate. Hon. 
John A. Wakefield was the candidate of the Free-State 
men. He was a bluff and hearty old Virginian, and op- 
posed to slavery. In point of ability he was superior to 
the Pro-Slavery candidate, and in point of honesty and 
practical common-sense he was the superior of both his 
opponents. He seems to have had little expectation of an 
election. 

The election was held November 29th, 1854. If the 
Governor had been surprised before, the Missourians upon 
this day gave a practical demonstration of the methods de- 
termined upon by them which created in him genuine 
astonishment. They came over, “‘thronging the road” to 
the extent of many times the number at the Leavenworth 
meeting. Seventeen hundred and twenty-nine illegal votes 
were cast. Guns, revolvers, bowie-knives, and whisky 
- were paraded as ample qualifications for suffrage. Whit- 
field was elected, and would have been had the Missourians 
remained at home. He was awarded a certificate and 
allowed his seat. : 

Whitfield had refrained from making slavery an issue 
in the campaign, but his election was cried abroad as a 
victory for that institution. The Free-State men were 
divided in their support of a candidate, and voted for 
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Wakefield and the extraneous office-seeker from Pennsyl- 
vania. They saw that it was little in the provmcee of a 
Delegate to Congress to help or hinder the issue in Kansas. 

The action of the Missourians in the Congressional 
election was not of that kind to give any reassurance for 
orderly conduct in the future. Governor Reeder realized 
that they considered the Territorial Legislature of much 
more importance to them than the position of Congres- 
sional Delegate, and that a much more serious effort would 
be made to gain control of it, if the effort were necessary. 
He thought to thwart them in the manner of enumerat- 
ing the inhabitants of the Territory. He supposed that 
if they could ascertain when the census was to be taken 
they would come over and be numbered with the people of 
the Territory. He set his enumerators quietly at work 
in the month of February, and completed the census in 
two weeks. The Missourians complained loudly of this 
action, and insisted to the President as one of the reasons 
for the Governor’s removal that the snow was two feet 
deep at the time. Mr. Phillips, in his “Conquest of 
Kansas,” relates an incident which illustrates the attitude 
of the Missourians: 


“As a census-taker approached a log cabin some three 
miles from Atchison, a woman with violent gesticulations 
and loud voice came running across the prairie. ‘Are you 
the man that takes the censum? ‘Yes, ma’am.. What do 
you want? ‘Why, ride to Atchison just as quick as you 
can and take the censum; there are two men in my house 
with my husband; they are expecting you, and they are to 
get you to talking and detain you while. one rides to 
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Atchison to tell them that you are coming, so that the 
people from Missouri can come over and get in the tensum. 
So ride there quick, and my husband won’t know that you 
have come along.’ He passed on to Atchison and took the 
census.” 


The Missourians became thoroughly aroused as the 
work approached completion, and made some organized 
effort to debauch the census. Long lists of residents of 
that State were prepared and presented to the census- 
takers to incorporate in their returns of inhabitants of. 
Kansas. If the enumerator demurred he was plied with 
threats, and if he refused he was denounced, and wrath 
laid against him for a future day. 

Five days after the completion of the census the Gov- 
ernor issued a proclamation calling the election for mem- 
bers of the Legislature for the 30th of March, 1855. 
The election was of much importance to all the real in- 
habitants of the Territory, for the interest of slavery was 
at stake as well as that of freedom. That the Missou- 
rians would exert themselves was well known. It was 
believed that the destiny of the Territory would be fixed 
by the result of this election. The Missourians in the 
Territory resented the active participation of the Free- 
State men in the campaign. They now boldly called for 
the residents of their State to come and vote, whether they 
had any intention of remaining in the Territory-as citizens 
or not. The Pro-Slavery papers said in justification of 
this appeal that hordes of paupers, hirelings and abolition- 
ists were being helped to Kansas to carry the election by 
the Emigrant Aid Societies. This pretext was insisted 
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upon, although it was known that no settlers could arrive 
from the East until the navigation of the Missouri river 
was resumed, which would be sometime in April. 

The “ Blue Lodge” and other kindred orders were 
active in the border counties of Missouri. Every prepara- 
tion for the second invasion was made which it was sup- 
posed would add to its effectiveness. General Atchison 
had outlined the policy of the slave-power toward Kansas 
in the Congressional campaign. He now actively engaged 
in the preliminary work of the second invasion. Money 
was raised and arms and whisky purchased. Men were 
enlisted and paid to march into the Territory on the day 
of the election. Violence was openly threatened, and vile, 
inflammatory and incendiary language only was employed 
in discussing the course to be taken against the “‘Abolition- 
ists” of the Territory. 

An enthusiastic mob of large proportions was assembled 
by these proceedings. It was drunken, disorderly, dan- 
gerous. The invasion was on a grand scale. Fully five 
thousand residents of Missouri came into Kansas to vote. 
They flourished pistols, guns, and bowie-knives, They 
marched to the polling-places and routed the legal judges 
and installed in their places members of their own body. 
They met legal voters with revolvers, drunken leers, loud 
guffaws of ridicule, and drove them from the polls. No 
attempt at concealment of the fact that they were Missou- 
rians was made. The fact was openly boasted. After 
the votes were polled, some leader of the mob would call 
out, “All aboard for Missouri!” With noise, curses, 
yells, and drunken screeches of exultation they fell. into 
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a motley and disordered throng and marched away with 
the poll-books and election records. | 

The frauds were so open and notorious that the Gov- 
ernor was disposed to withhold election-certificates. He 
was advised by the Free-State men to do so, and promised 
protection and support. The perpetrators of the frauds 
were advised of the contemplated action of the Governor. 
Their wrath against him rose anew. He was threatened 
with assassination. Upon the day fixed for deciding the 
matter the fraudulent members-elect gathered in the Ex- 
ecutive office, armed and defiant. The Governor was 
armed, and some friends surrounded him for protection; 
they were also armed. But it was seen that resistance was 
out of the question. A sufficient number of contests to 
make the Legislature legal had not been filed. Where no 
contest for the seat was filed and no protest against the 
conduct of the Missourians at the election was made, the 
Governor decided to recognize the returns as regular, and 
to issue certificates to the persons shown thereby to have 
been elected. Where sufficient proof was lodged with him 
to justify it, he set aside the election; this he did in 
relation to the seats of thirteen members of the House and 
four members. of the Council. The Missourians were left 
in a majority in the Legislature, and should have been 
satisfied. They were not, however, and were more deeply 
moved against the Governor with each successive action. 

On April 16th the Governor issued his proclamation 
calling an election to fill the vacancies in the Legislature 
for the 22d of May. At the same time he issued a procla- 
mation convening the Legislature at Pawnee on the 2d 


of July. 
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As early as December, 1854, when Governor Reeder 
had been in the Territory but sixty days, his removal was 
urged by Senator Atchison in more than. one interview 
with the President. Dissatisfaction of the people of 
Missouri with the action of Governor Reeder was kept 
before the President continuously from that time. After 
the election of the Legislature the Governor was coavinced 
that his removal] would be urged anew and more strongly 
than ever. On the 17th of April he left the Territory for 
Washington, to justify his course to the President. 

He found in Washington that not only his official action 
and policy had been attacked, but that his private transac- 
tions were also a matter of complaint, and that, too, with 
some sufficient.cause. Governor Reeder had evidently 
made the opportunity for accumulating property in a new 
country one of the reasons for accepting the position of 
Governor of Kansas Territory. His course in acyuiring 
lots in prospective towns by leading the town companies to 
believe that he favored them as sites for the future capital 
of the Territory was dishonorable and justly censurable. 
It is incapable of any explanation or justification. The 
location of the capital at Pawnee was an outrage. The 
explanation that it was to remove the Legislature from the 
influence of the Missourians on the border is insufficient. 
There could have been selected in the Territory no more 
unsuitable location for the capital. Even the Governor’s 
proclamation did ‘not fix a single voting-precinct so far 
west as Pawnee, and the census showed but one hundred 
and sixty-nine inhabitants in the two districts covering 
the western portion of the Territory from a line east 
of Pawnee. There were at best but poor accommodations 
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for the members of the Legislature, and the roof of the 
hall erected for their use was completed on the Sunday 
preceding their assembling on Monday. The Governor’s 
location of the capital at Pawnee can only be explained on 
the one ground that his largest landed interests in the 
Territory were in the vicinity. 

The members of the Legislature asked him to make the © 
Shawnee Mission the temporary capital. The Governor 
was fully justified in not doing that, but he should have 
selected some suitable location. It was understood that 
‘the Legislature would change the location of the tempo- 
rary capital to the Shawnee Mission immediately upon 
assembling at Pawnee. Reverend Thomas Johnson, the 
missionary in charge, had been instructed to provide ac- 
commodations. 

_ Governor Reeder found this issue fully made to the 
President. The charges lodged against him were dis- 
satisfaction with his course toward slavery and Territorial 
capital jobbery and illegal Indian-land speculation. The 
latter was of little or no consequence. The transactions 
in relation to the capital were serious. It is a matter of 
great regret that he was compelled to meet and explain 
them. It divested his indictments of the border-ruffians 
of their’ force and rendered them nugatory. He was 
placed: on his defense, and could make no strong appeal 
to the President. 

Tt is not to be supposed that the charges concerning the 
illegal land speculation and capital location were made 
in good faith against the Governor by the Missourians. 
They cared nothing for such matters. Their designs were 
aided when he gave them this pretext for opposition. 
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The powers of the Administration need not now-condemn 
openly his official course. He was told by the President 
that he would not be removed on that account, but that 
he might be on account of his illegal transactions. The 
Governor returned to the Territory much disheartened, 
and fully persuaded that his enemies had the upper hand 
at Washington, as they had in Kansas Territory. It is to 
his credit that he returned though convinced that his 
removal was imminent, and that he refused to resign 
though offered a position in another field. It is not taking 
too much for granted to believe that Governor Reeder 
returned to his post determined to espouse the cause of 
freedom and right in Kansas, and ally himself with the 
forces struggling against usurpation and subjugation. 

The first work of the Legislature at Pawnee after its 
organization was to unseat all Free-Soil members. This 
accomplished, a bill for the removal of the temporary capi- 
tal to the “ Shawnee Manual Labor School” was passed, 
but vetoed by the Governor. It was quickly passed over 
his veto, and the Legislature adjourned to that place, to 
meet on the 16th of July. The Governor could do nothing 
but follow the refractory solons to their new location. 

Governor Reeder was now entirely without power of 
any kind. He was ignored and openly defied by the Legis- 
lature; its members held him in the deepest contempt and 
regarded him with implacable hatred. On the 21st of 
July he vetoed a bill, unimportant in itself, upon the 
ground that the Legislature was in session where it had no 
right to sit and could make no valid legislation. Hé said, 
also: “ Kntertaining these views, I can give no sanction to 
any bill that is passed; and if my views are, not, satis- 
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factory, 1t follows that we must act independently of 
each other.” 

The Legislature prepared a memorial to the President 
asking the removal of Governor Reeder, and on the 27th 
of July it was adopted by a joint session of the two houses. 
It reviewed the grounds upon which his removal had been 
urged before the President, and added the recent develop- 
ments in the controversy concerning the validity of the 
acts of the Legislative Assembly. The memorial was for- 
warded to Washington by special messenger, but did not 
arrive in time to be taken as the cause of the Governor’s 
removal. He was dismissed July 28th. On the 16th of 
August Governor Reeder sent a parting message to the 
Legislature, and ceased to be Governor of Kansas Terri- 
tory. His removal had been announced in Washington 
July 31st. 


fe 
On August 14th and 15th the Free-State meetings held 
in Lawrence had called the delegate convention which 
afterwards met at Big Springs, on the 5th of September. 
On the 30th of August the Legislature adjourned. Its 
last act contained the following: “Be it resolved by the 
House of Representatwes, the Council concurring therein, 
That it is the duty of the Pro-Slavery party, the Union- 
loving men of Kansas Territory, to know but one issue, 
Slavery; and that any party making or attempting to make 
any other, is, and should be held, as an ally of Abolition- 
ism and disunionism.” 

The laws passed by the Legislature were so framed that 
only Pro-Slavery men could hold office. Every officer was 
compelled to take an oath to support the. Fugitive Slave 
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Law. No person opposed to the holding of slave property 
could be a juror in any cause where the right to hold such 
property was an issue, nor where slavery was in any way 
concerned. They seemed to have framed the laws ex- 
pressly to exclude Free-Soil men from any participation in 
public affairs. The great body of the laws were the Mis- 
souri statutes, word for word, except that “ Territory of 
Kansas ” was used for “ State of Missouri,” and were not 
objectionable. The oppressive laws were enacted wholly 
in the interest of slavery, and were more strict and unrea- 
sonable than Missouri or any other slave State had ever 
enacted. 

To meet the issues made by this bogus Legislature was 
the work proposed for the Big Springs convention. The 
work was nobly done. The acts of the Legislature were 
denounced, and it was resolved that not only should they 
not be obeyed, but that they should be resisted “to a 
bloody issue.” The Legislature had made the issue— 
Slavery. Nothing was to be known or considered in their 
party affiliations but Slavery. The Free-State men set 
opposite this issue—Freedom. Their first resolution re- 
cited “ That, setting aside all minor issues of partisan 
politics, 1t is incumbent upon us to proffer an organiza- 
tion calculated to recover our dearest rights, and into 
which Democrats and Whigs, native and naturalized citi- 
zens, may freely enter without any sacrifice of their re- 
spective political creeds, but without forcing them as a 
test upon others.” | | 

The third resolution contained the following: “That 
our true interests, socially, morally and pecuniarily, re- 
quire that Kansas should be a free State? 
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Upon this issue—Freedom or Slavery—Governor 
Reeder was nominated as the candidate of the Free-State 
party for Congress. Whitfield was renominated by the 
Missourians. The two parties voted upon separate days, 
and both Whitfield and Reeder claimed the election. 
Whitfield was admitted to his seat, but Reeder contested it. 
Upon the charges contained in his petition of contest the 
House appointed a committee to investigate Kansas affairs 
so far as they related to elections. The committee and 
the contestants proceeded to Kansas. After much work 
was done the committee was virtually driven from the 
Lerritory by the Missourians. Governor Reeder was in- 
dicted with other Free-State men by the grand jury of 
Douglas county for treason. He appealed to the commit- 
tee for protection from a writ of attachment issued in con- 
sequence of his having failed to appear before the grand 
jury. The committee decided that it could not protect 
him. He retired to the house of a friend, where he re- 
mained a few days. There was little more he could 
accomplish in Kansas. His life was threatened by the 
rufians. The powers of the Government were arrayed 
against him. He determined to leave the Territory. 
Friends assisted him to Kansas City. Here he was con- 
cealed for several days. In the disguise of a wood-chopper 
he escaped down the Missouri river. He delivered ad- 
dresses in the North upon the conditions prevailing in the 
Territory. The report of the committee was of great 
benefit to the Free-State settlers of Kansas, as it was an 
authoritative statement of the wrongs they had been obliged 
to submit to; but it did not procure the seat for Governor 
Reeder. However, it had the effect of oustmg webrtfield. 
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The services rendered in Kansas to the cause of free- 
dom by Governor Reeder were of substantial value. The 
border-ruffians were never able to bend him to their out- 
rageous policy. That he should resist them when sent 
here to aid them, was scarcely to be expected. To do it 
required great moral courage. He must have been aware 
that to do so would alienate the political powers at Wash- 
ington. Those unacquainted with the issues as construe 
on the border would question his motives. In the face of 
fearful odds he contended for the rightful exercise of the 
prerogatives of his high office. Under threats of assassina- 
tion he maintained these until he compelled the President 
to remove him for an anges irregularity 1 in private trans- 
actions. 

The errors committed by the Governor were his actions 
in relation to the location of the capital of the Territory. 
Hei 1s open to the charge of having used his official position 
to further his private interests. There is no way in which 
his course in that matter can be justified, though he was 
fully justified in not locating the capital at Shawnee. This 
was the one mistake of his official course in Kansas Terri- 
tory. It is doubtful if there was sufficient knowledge of 
his holdings of real estate at Pawnee in possession of the 
Missourians to enable them to lay all the facts before the 
President. Had all the facts been known at the time, his 
removal would have been for that cause instead of the al- 
leged illegal speculations in Kaw Indian lands—transac- 
tions which were perfectly legitimate and honorable. 

Had Governor Reeder become the agent of the slave- 
power instead of insisting upon the right of exercising 
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his own judgment and persisting in that course, the Mis- 
sourians might have been able to so have taken possession 
of Kansas Territory that the uprooting of slavery in Amer- 
ica would have been postponed to a future generation. His 
alliance and codperation with the movement for a Free- 
State party was a service of the highest value to Kansas. 
The Congressional Committee of Investigation was the 
direct result of his candidacy for Delegate to Congress 
on the Free-State ticket in 1855. The report of this com- 
mittee gave official expression to the claims of the Free- 
State men in Kansas. It officially stated the diabolical 
outrages to which they were subjected by the border- 
ruffans. It proclaimed their helplessness, and aroused 
for them interest and sympathy in the North. This 
report enabled the friends of freedom in Kansas to speak 
with force and effect in their behalf in the halls of Con- 
gress. It exhibited the Democratic party in its true light, 
showing that it had fallen from the high rank of a national 
party, advocating great principles of government, to the 
low rank of a sectional party with but a single issue— 
that of Slavery. 

In his work for the Free-State party Governor Reeder’s 
whole force was aroused to aggressive action. It bore 
immediate fruit. His action merits the unqualified ap- 
proval of every lover of liberty. His courage, his manly 
bearing, his kindly nature, his firmness in adversity, his 
devotion to right and duty, and his persistency in opposi- 
fion to the aggressions of the border-ruffians upon a peace- 
ful and helpless people, endeared. him to the Free-State 
settlers of Kansas Territory. He has grown in the affec- 
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tions of their descendants. In a high place in Kansas 
history must we place Andrew H. Reeder, the first Terri- 
torial Governor. He lives in the hearts of the grateful 
people who enjoy the liberty he helped to establish. 


II. 
WILSON SHANNON. 


a oe 


Forgive me, Freedom! O, forgive those dreams! 
I hear thy voice, I hear thy loud lament, 
From bleak Helvetia’s icy cavern sent — 
I hear thy groans upon her blood-stained streams! 
Heroes, that for your peaceful country perished, 
And ye that, fleeing, spot your mountain-snows 
With bleeding wounds; forgive me, that I cherished 
One thought that ever blessed your cruel foes! 
To scatter rage, and traitorous guilt, 
Where Peace her jealous home had built; 
A patriot race to disinherit 


Of all that made their stormy wilds so dear. 
—Coleridge. 


The sécond Territorial Governor of Kansas was Wilson 
Shannon. He was born February 24, 1802, in what is 
now Belmont county, Ohio, while that State was yet a 
Territory. He died in Lawrence, Kansas, August 30, 
1877, in his seventy-sixth year. 

Governor Shannon’s father came from Pennsylvania to 
Ohio; and was frozen to death in the winter of 1803, 
while on a hunting expedition along the Ohio river. At 
the time of his death he had nine children, seven gons 
and two daughters. : 

All these sons seem to have been of more than ordinary 
ability. The oldest was John, who was nineteen at the 
time of his father’s death. He was a noble young man. 
He immediately went to work to support his widowed 

(37) 
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mother and his brothers and sisters. He was a patriot, also, 
for in the war of 1812 he entered the army, anderose from 
the rank of a private to that of Captain. He was a man 
of fine mind, and could have distinguished himself in any 
position or profession he might have selected. He sac- 
rificed every personal consideration for the welfare of his 
brothers and sisters, and for so doing deserves the highest 
commendation. — 
_ ‘The second son, George, was a member of the expedition 
of Lewis and Clark, and accompanied it to the remote 
West. He was wounded in the leg on the upper Missouri 
while assisting in repelling an Indian attack. When the 
expedition returned it was found necessary that his leg be 
amputated. He superintended the publication of the val- 
uable Journal of the expedition in Philadelphia. Here he 
studied law, was admitted to practice; and afterwards 
went to Lexington, Kentucky, where he rose to eminence 
in his profession, and was elected Judge of the Circuit 
Court. From this point he removed to Hannibal, Mo. 
He was here honored with an election to the State Senate, 
and was afterwards appointed United States District 
Attorney for Missouri. He was defeated for the United 
State Senate by Thomas H. Benton. He died in August, 
1836, in the court-house, while defending a man in a 
criminal action. Shannon county, Missouri, was so named 
in his honor. 

The third son, James, was educated by the’efforts of his 
brother John, and sent to Lexington to study law in the 
office of his brother George. He bécame a brilliant lawyer, 
and a leader in the Democratic party. 'He married a 
daughter of ex-Governor Shelby. In 1832 the: President 
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appointed him to an important position in Central Amer- 
ica; he died on the way to his post of duty. 

John assisted the fourth son, Thomas, to enter commer- 
cial life. He was established as a merchant in Barnes- 
ville, Ohio. His ability was recognized by his fellow-citi- 
zens, and he was elected to Congress, after a second term 
in the State Legislature. 

David, the fifth son, was sent to Lexington to study law 
in the office of his brother George. He was admitted to 
the bar, and afterwards settled in Tennessee. President 
Jackson appointed him Judge of the courts of Florida 
Territory. He died while arranging his affairs to enter 
upon his duties there. 

The sixth son was Wilson. His brothers, John and 
Thomas, sent him, in his nineteenth year, to the University 
of Ohio, at Athens. He remained here almost two years. 
He was then sent to Lexington, Kentucky, to enter the 
Transylvania University. While here he studied law in 
the office of his brothers, George and James. In 1826 he 
was admitted to practice in St. Clairsville, Ohio. He rose 
rapidly-in his profession. When his practice was sufiicient 
to support himself and a wife, he was married to a daugh- 
ter of Mr. E. Ellis, at that time Clerk of the Circuit Court. 
Much of his political advancement was the result of this 
marriage. His brothers-in-law were all influential men 
in Ohio politics. Among them were Hon. William Ken- 
non; Hon. George W. Manypenny, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs when Kansas was organized as a Territory; 
Hon. Hugh J. Jewett; and Hon. Isaac E. Eaton. The 
influence of these men was exerted in his behalf. In 1832 
he was the candidate of the Democratic party of his dis- 
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trict for Congress, and defeated by only thirty-seven votes, 
by General James M. Bell. In 1833 he was elected 
County Attorney for his county; he was reélected in 1835. 
He was elected Governor of Ohio as a Democrat in 1838. 
He was the party candidate in 1840, but was defeated by 
Thomas Corwin. He favored the nomination of General 
Lewis Cass for the Presidency, in 1844. He was appointed 
Minister to Mexico in this year, and entered upon the dis- 
charge of the duties of his office, but returned home on the 
breaking-out of the Mexican war. Upon the discovery of 
gold in California, Governor Shannon went there in 1849. 
He remained two years, but seems to have accomplished 
little in California, and returned to Ohio in 1851. In 
1852 he was elected to Congress, and supported the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill and. the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. His support of these measures rendered 
him unpopular in his Congressional! district, and he was 
not a candidate for reélection. He resumed the practice 
of law. 

When Governor Reeder was removed, the office of Gov- 
ernor of Kansas Territory was tendered another Pennsyl- 
vanian, Hon. John L. Dawson, who declined the honor. 
Mr. Shannon was an applicant for the position, and was 
given the appointment. His commission was dated August 
10, 1855. He arrived in Westport, Mo., September 1. 

At Westport he addressed an assembly. He was 
reported to have affirmed the validity of the laws of 
the bogus Legislature, and to have expressed himself in 
favor of the establishment of slavery in Kansas Territory. 
The Governor, in a communication to the, newspapers, 
denied that he had uttered the sentiments. attributed. to 
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him in the published report of his speech. But it was well 
known that he held the views said to have been expressed 
by him, and in his article of denial he djd: not disavow 
them. | 

The Governor was in no haste to assume the duties of 
his office. He desired to escape the responsibility of ap- 
proving the laws of the Legislature, then recently ad- 
journed. This honor he was willing should attach to 
Acting-Governor Woodson’s administration. On the 3d 
of September the Governor marched from Westport to 
Shawnee Mission with a crowd of Missourians at his heels. 
O. H. Browne, a member of the bogus Legislature, for- 
merly the editor of a slave paper in Anne Arundel county, 
Maryland, was one of the number, and upon the arrival 
of the party welcomed the Governor in a fanciful speech. 
He pictured the border-ruffians as singing psalms and lead- 
ing in the prayers of their family devotions. Their peace- 
ful and virtuous homes were represented as crowning every 
Kansas hill. These simple, quiet rural people, he assured 
the Governor, welcomed him to the peaceful fields of Kan- 
8as. 

Governor Shannon replied in a similar strain. He was 
confident that the inhabitants of the Territory were peace- 
ful and law-abiding; that no troubles of any serious 
nature had ever occurred in Kansas; that the first elec- 
tions had been attended with some unimportant irregu- 
larities; that it was the duty of all citizens to obey the 
laws provided by the late Legislature for the protection of 
the people; that it was his duty and intention to enforce 
the said laws; and that he was glad to be so cordially wel- 
comed by g0 pastoral a people as dwelt in the peaceful 


vales of Kansas. 
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The existence of any other people in Kansas than the 
Pro-Slavery inhabitants was either unknown to"Governor 
Shannon at this time, or entirely ignored by him. He was 
as blamable in one event as in the other. There was 
nothing in Governor Shannon’s preliminary speeches to 
in any way reassure the Free-State settlers. It is well 
that they expected nothing at his hands. He continued to 
ignore and avoid them. His avowed intention to enforce 
the infamous laws was a forewarning of troublous times 
for them. He was fully acquainted with the intentions of 
the President to establish slavery in Kansas at all hazards. 
He had necessarily given this policy his unqualified assent. 
He came to Kansas pledged to carry out the program made 
by the cabal surrounding the President. The Legislature 
by their oppressive and infamous acts had virtually put 
under ban and disfranchised every man in the Territory 
holding Free-State principles and opinions. In go far as 
legislative acts could do such a thing, they had placed 
Free-State men without the pale of Jaw. They were little 
more than outlaws from the point of view occupied by the 
Pro-Slavery legislators. These had made an issue in the 
expiring hours of the Legislature; this was slavery, and 
slavery alone. Nothing else was to be known as a party 
test. In this they only followed the course taken by 
the Democratic party of the country, which at this time 
knew no other issue than the extension of slavery into the 
new fields secured to it by the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. 

Iwo days after Governor Shannon made his most tre- 
markable speech to Browne and others at Shawnée, the 
Free-State settlers met in delegate convention at Big 
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Springs. Their fortunes had never. been at a ldwer ebb. 
Their very existence was ignored by the Executi#¥e of the 
Territory, and the General Government seemed in array 
against them. They had no standing in the laws of the 
Territory unless they renounced their principles, or at 
least, the expression of their convictions. The issue of 
slavery alone had been made by the representatives of 
that idea. They had been eliminated by force and fraud 
from any expression in the Legislature just adjourned. 
They were reviled, denounced, persistently misrepresented, 
and mercilessly ridiculed and persecuted by the border- 
ruffians into whose hands the government had fallen. Free 
men have rarely met under a more lowering sky than 
overspread the fortunes of the Free-State men at Big 
Springs, September 5, 1855. But of faltering there was 
none. Not only did they meet the issue made by the 
bogus Legislature, and inscribe on their virgin banner, 
Freedom, but they went to greater length. They de- 
nounced the enactments of the Legislature. They re- 
solved never to obey them, to never be bound by them, 
to never be subject to them in any manner. They even de- 
termined to resist them to a bloody issue when such a 
course gave any promise of success. And to still a greater 
height did they climb. They took the preliminary steps 
to form a constitution upon which to seek admission to 
the Union as a State. The justice of their cause and the 
courage with which they confronted a well-nigh hopeless 
condition advanced their interests and augmented their 
strength. Their action combined all the elements in the 
Territory opposed to slavery and the rabid, criminal, rep- 
rehensible, and bloody course of the border-ruffians. 
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The Pro-Slavery leaders viewed with concern the move- 
ment inaugurated by their opponents. A new issue was 
defined. An emergency had arisen: which they had not 
expected, if indeed they had foreseen it. In the evolv- 
tion of their infamous code they had attempted to render 
“abolitionism” impossible of existence in Kansas. It 
could be obeyed by none save a Pro-Slavery community. 
If the slave laws of this code could be enforced in a town,— 
Lawrence, for instance,—and the people compelled to live 
under them and give allegiance to them, they must become 
a Pro-Slavery community of necessity. Free-State senti- 
ment would cease to exist, or be so stifled as to become im- 
potent and harmless. In this belief were the slave laws of 
the bogus Legislature concocted. The position assumed 
by the party formed by the Free-State men would, if they 
were permitted to persist in its maintenance, overthrow 
the whole structure erected by the bogus Legislature for 
the conservation of slavery in Kansas Territory. Where 
was the benefit of laws to stamp out. a heresy if not only 
was the heresy to still be preached, but the laws of ortho- 
doxy denounced, defied, and. openly resisted? In such a 
result the position had better not have been taken. To 
suffer its continuance was to acknowledge defeat. It was 
not the purpose of the advocates of slavery to passively 
permit defeat to come so easily to their plans. 

To this time the advocates of slavery had. acted in the 
name of the Democratic party. Their plans had been 
formed in the secret organizations of border Missouri. 
They had been executed on the prairies of Kansas by vio- 
lence and fraud. It was felt that the time had arrived 
when the situation demanded a strong organization on the 
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ground where the battle was raging. On the 3d of October 
the Pro-Slavery men of Leavenworth met: to review the 
situation. They issued an address to their colleagues, 
calling for a convention to be held in Leavenworth on the 
14th of November. It insisted that all lovers of “law 
and order” should obey the laws, and declared it treason 
to oppose or resist them. 

The convention met pursuant to the call, on the 14th of 
November, and was largely attended by the advocates of 
slavery in both Kansas and Missouri. ‘The entire Terri- 
torial Government was present and participated actively 
in the proceedings of the meeting. Governor Shannon was 
designated a delegate from Douglas county, and was made 
president of the convention. The labors of the convention 
resulted in the formation of a political party—a vicious 
vigilance committee in disguise. Its platform of prin- 
ciples was embodied in the following resolutions: 


(1) Resolved, That we, the people here assembled, be- 
heving the Constitution of the United States, and the laws 
passed in pursuance thereof, are sufficient for the protec- 
tion of our rights, both of person and property, and that 
in the observance of the same are vested our only hopes 
of security for liberty and the Union, and that we will 
maintain the same at all hazards. 

(2) Resolved, That in. every government, whether 
Monarchical, Aristocratic, Democratic or Republican, the 
liberty, the life and property of no individual is safe un- 
less the laws passed by the properly constituted authorities 
are strictly and freely obeyed. 

(3) Resolved, That we hold the doctrine to be strictly 
true, that no man or set of men are at liberty to resist a 


law passed by a legislative body, legally orgaaized. m~!--- 
they choose by their actions to vonstitute "theiuseives rebels 
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and traitors, and take all the consequences that legitimately 
follow the failure of a revolution. 

(4) Resolved, That the course pursued under this Ter- 
ritory by certain persons professing to be the peculiar 
friends of human freedom is at variance with all law, and 
entirely subversive of good order, and is practical nullifica- 
tion, rebellion and treason, and should be frowned upon 
and denounced by every lover of civil liberty and of the 
perpetuity of the Union. 

(5) HKesolved, That the repudiation of the laws and 
properly constituted authorities of this Territory, by the 
agents and servants of the Massachusetts Aid Society, and 
the armed preparation of such agents and servants to 
resist the execution of the laws of Kansas, are treasonable 
and revolutionary in their character, and should be 
crushed at once by the strong, united arm of all lovers of 
law and order. 

(6) Resolved, That the admission of Andrew H. 
Reeder to a seat in the next Congress of the United States 
would be in violation of all law and precedent, and would 
have a tendency to encourage treason against all good gov- 
ernment, and that the same would be an outrage upon the 
citizens of Kansas. 

(7) Resolved, That the convention lately assembled at 
Topeka, to form a constitution for a State government, 
called and elected by and composed of members of one 
political party, the so-called “ Free-State Party,’ and 
neither called nor elected by the people of Kansas, would 
have been a farce if its purposes had not been treasonable ; 
and any constitution presented by such a convention is 
unworthy the serious consideration of freemen, and if 
presented to Congress as the Constitution of Kansas, 
should be scouted from its halls as an insult to its-intelli- 
gence and an outrage upon our sovereign rights. 

(8) Resolved, That we cordially indorse the Kanaas- 
Nebraska act, and more especially that-parierarwnich 
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repeals the Missouri Compromise and enunciates the prin- 
ciple that the people of every Territory, in framing their 
organic law, have a right to decide for themselves what 
domestic institutions they will or will not have. 

(9) Resolved, That the Kansas-Nebraska bill recog- 
nizes the true principles of republican government, and 
that we feel that we are as fit for, and as capable of, self- 
government as we were when citizens of the States, and 
that we denounce any attempt on the part of Congress or 
the citizens of other States to interfere with or control our 
domestic affairs. 

(10) Resolved, That, as citizens of a Territory, not 
having any right to the expression of our voice in the 
election of a chief magistrate of the nation, yet we cannot 
refrain from the expression of our gratitude to the Demo- 
crats of the Northern States for their undeviating support 
of the true principles of government, contained in the 
organic law of this Territory. 

(11) Resolved, That we condemn and scorn the acts 
and falsehoods of the Abolition and Free-Soil prints 
throughout the country, in misrepresenting the facts grow- 
ing out of the organization of this Territory, all of which 
are calculated to mislead public sentiment abroad, and re- 
tard the growth, settlement and prosperity of the Territory. 

(12) Resolved, That we, the members of this conven- 
tion, the Law and Order party, the States Rights party of 
Kansas, the opponents of Abolitionism, Free-Soilism and 
all the other zsms of the day, feel ourselves fully able to 
sustain the organic law of the Territory and the acts of the 
Territorial Legislature passed in pursuance thereof, and 
we hereby pledge ourselves to support and sustain Gover- 
nor Shannon in the execution of all laws, and that we have 
the utmost confidence in the disposition and determination 
of the Executive to fully and faithfully discharge his 


duties. 
Governor Shannon was made chairmafl Of a tonnmttee 
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On the 15th the convention met.and provided for the print- 
ing of this address, and then adjourned. : 

At this convention no person was permitted to speak un- 
less he was known to be an advocate of slavery. Marcus 
J. Parrott attempted, as a man in favor of “Law and 
Order,” to be heard, but he was howled, jeered, hissed and 
hooted down. | 

The address provided for by the convention was issued 
on the 30th of November. It was a document of great 
length, and was a statement of the merits of the Pro- 
Slavery proceedings in the work of organizing the Terri- 
torial Government. It approved the course of.the Missou- 
rians. And its denouncement of the Free-State party 
was in unmeasured terms. Everything opposed to slavery 
and every one who lifted a voice against that institution 
were condemned and ridiculed. It announced the com- 
pleted organization of the Law and Order Party of Kan- 
sas, and the platform of it as being the foregoing resolu- 
tions. 


‘We have this to say, that Whig and Democrat, Pro- 
Slavery and Free-State men, making a sacrifice of all 
party names and organizations upon the altar of the public 
good, have resolved to be known hereafter as the Law and 
Order party, or ‘ State Rights’ party of Kansas, and have 
given to the world, and pledged their united faith in 
support of a platform of principles laid down in the reso- 
lutions.” 


This address was signed by Governor Shannon, and 
others. It is, perhaps, the only instance where a Governor 
deliberately set himself against a majority of the inhabit- 
ants of his Territory at the suggestion-andshofleor of g 
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mob from an adjoining State. If a servile compliance 
with their every wish was the qualification desired in an 
Executive, the border-ruffians had nothing to complain of 
in Governor Shannon. 

The organization of the Law and Order party encour- 
aged and strengthened the advocates of slavery in Kansas 
and Missouri. J. W. B. Kelley was an anti-slavery man 
living in Atchison. He was set upon by 2 ruffian named 
Thomason, a man much superior in size and strength, 
and beaten almost to death. The people of Atchison con- 
vened in public meeting and passed resolutions approving 
and commending the act of the cowardly bully. These 
resolutions were made the test of fealty to slavery in the 
community, and it was ordered that they be circulated, 
and that all citizens be required to sign them. - Anyone 
refusing to so sign was to be treated as an “abolitionist.” 

These resolutions were presented to the Rev. Pardee 
Butler for his signature. He was a man of sterling worth 
and a champion of freedom. He refused to sign, and con- 
demned the action of the bully and the people. He was 
arrested, subjected to frightful indignities, placed on 
a raft made of two cottonwood logs, and set adrift on the 
turbid waters of the Missouri river. Streamers and ban- 
ners were attached and inscribed with insulting mottoes, 

The Free-State men found it necessary to organize some 
form of self-defense from the outrages of the ruffians, and 
they instituted what was known as the “ Kansas Legion.” 
One Pat Laughlin became quite prominent in this Free- 
State secret society. He seems to have done so for the pur- 
pose of betrayal. He was base enough to reveal all he 
knew concerning the society, and for so doing was.called to 

—4 
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account by a member of the order named Collins. In the 
altercation which followed, Laughlin shot Collins dead, 
and fled to Atchison, where the ruffians protected him. 
The excited condition of the public mind consequent 
upon the Jate political action of both parties and the fre- 
quent personal encounters, together with the outrages of 
the ruffians upon Kelley and Butler, rendered the situa- 
tion one of great danger to the public peace. It was im- 
possible that a collision could long be avoided. On the 
21st of November one Franklin N. Coleman shot and 
instantly killed Charles W. Dow, in a dispute about a 
claim. The murder was cold-blooded. Coleman was a 
Pro-Slavery man and Dow was a Free-State settler. The 
murder was committed at Hickory Point, some ten miles 
south of Lawrence, in Douglas county. Dow was shot 
about one o’clock p.M., and his body was permitted to 
lie in the highway until almost dark, when his friend, 
Jacob Branson, carried it to his house. Coleman fled to 
Westport, Mo. There he invoked the protection of Samuel 
J. Jones, postmaster of the town, and, by appointment of 
the bogus Legislature, Sheriff of Douglas county. Jones 
was a border-ruffian of the lowest and most dangerous 
type. He was the obsequious and corrupt tool of the 
Missouri “ Blue Lodges.”’” He had invaded Kansas and 
perpetrated outrages upon the defenseless citizens in the 
elections carried by the border-ruffians. It is now be 
lieved that he instigated the murder of Dow, or was in- 
formed that it was to be committed. If this is: incorrect, 
his subsequent action would indicate that he was not dis- 
pleased that it had been done. It was the desire of the 
Law and Order party that Lawrence be'desaruye@ fin fact, 
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they considered that step a military necessity. There is 
proof positive that he desired to involve Lawrence in the 
matter of the murder of Dow by Coleman. 

Harrison Buckley was an intimate friend of Coleman. 
One of the circumstances indicating that Dow’s murder 
had been planned beforehand is the fact that Buckley had 
on the morning of the murder threatened his life and 
aimed a loaded shotgun at his breast. Buckley fled with 
Coleman to Westport, but did not remain. He returned 
and obtained a peace warrant from a justice of the peace 
named Cameron* against Jacob Branson, on the ground 
that he was afraid that Branson would kill him. This 
warrant the sheriff took for execution. He summoned a 
posse and with it set out for the house of Branson. The 
arrest was made about 2 o’clock a.m. When Sheriff 
Jones had proceeded some distance with his prisoner he 
was met by a party of Free-State men under command of 
Major J. B. Abbott, a man of courage, worth, and 
the highest integrity. Samuel N. Wood was also of the 
party, and he was a very determined man and of un- 
doubted courage. Branson was rescued by these men, and 
carried to Lawrence. The town had been the scene of none 
of the trouble, and a resolution approving the rescue of 
Branson was rejected in the meeting called to consider the 


matter. | 
Jones went to Franklin after he lost his prisoner. He 
was in a great rage. What was his first action? Did he 
report the matter to the Governor and demand assistance ? 
*Hugh Cameron. He lives yet in Douglas county. He is a man of somewhat ec- 


centric character, and is known as the ** Kansas hermit." He walked from his home in 
Kansas to Washington to witness the inauguration of a President. He has performed 


other long journeys on foot. 
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He appealed to his friend, Colonel Boone, of Westport, 
Mo., for help. He must have known-and realized that 
Boone could render him no legal assistance. Some of his 
more discreet friends pointed out that his course in &p- 
pealing to Missouri was one of irregularity. They advised 
that he appeal to the Governor for his help. In such 
an emergency the Missourians needed no formal 
appeal. Perhaps it would have been impossible to 
prevent them from rendering him aid. Sheriff Jones 
finally wrote out and sent off a communication to the 
Governor asking for three thousand men “to carry out 
the laws.” He did not explain that ‘he needed only sufii- 
cient men to enable him to execute a peace warrant. He 
was careful to inform him that he might “consider an 
open rebellion as having already commenced.” And so it 
proved. 

The Governor complied with the request of Jones at 
once. He made no inquiry into the true conditions exist- 
ing in Jones’s county. He ordered out the Kansas 
militia, and the first company of that organization arrived 
from Westport, Mo., two days after the call was made; it 
went into camp at Franklin. The following notice was 
spread along the border: 


“To Arms! To Arms!! 

“It 1s expected that every lover of Law and Order 
will rally at Leavenworth, on Saturday, December 1, 1855, 
prepared to march at once to the scene of the rebellion, 
to put down the outlaws of Douglas county, who are com- 
mitting depredations upon persons and property, -burning 
down houses and declaring open hostility to the laws, 
and have forcibly rescued a prisoner from the Sheriff. 
Come one, come all! The laws must-besexeeutea:—rhe 
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outlaws, it is said, are armed to the teeth, and nwmber 
1,000 men. Every man should bring his rifle and ammu- 
nition, and it would be well to bring two or three days’ 
provisions. Every man to his post, and to his duty. 


Many Crrizens.” 


The “ Blue Lodges ” bestirred themselves to raise men 
and whisky for Jones. Liberty, Mo., enrolled two hundred 
men and subscribed $1,000 in one day. All the accounts 
of the ruffians lay great stress upon the terms “the execu- 
tion of the laws,’’ or the “laws must be executed.” It will 
be noticed that Jones requested the three thousand men 
“to carry out the laws,” and the affidavits of Coleman, 
Buckley and Hargis all recite that, as one of the charges 
against the Free-State men, they had heard them say they 
would not obey the laws. This is pushed forward as their 
principal justification. When less than twoscore men met 
a sheriff on a lonely road at night and rescued one of their 
friends whom they had good cause to believe would bea 
roughly dealt with if not murdered, three thousand men 
were called for and the Governor informed that he “might 
consider an open rebellion as having already commenced.” 
But before the appeal to the Governor was made a very 
urgent one had been sent to Missouri! Yet there are 
students of Kansas -history that can see no premeditation 
in any act of Jones! 

Fifteen hundred Missourians assembled for the de- 
struction of Lawrence. The main body of this horde 
encamped in the Wakarusa bottoms, near Franklin, about 
three miles southeast of Lawrence. United States Sena- 
tor Atchison was stationed on the north side of the Kan- 
sas river in plain view of the town. With. his(temmland 
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were one hundred of the Platte County (Mo.) Rifles. 
And all this time Governor Shannon was urging other 
commanders to hurry forward their men. 

The rescuers of Branson left the town of Lawrence. 
There was not, on the first of December, the date of the 
beginning of the siege, a single man in Lawrence for 
whom Jones had a warrant or cause for one. On Decem- 
ber 3d he was aware of this fact, as evidenced by his letter 
to the Governor, but he insists that a demand be made of 
the people of Lawrence for the prisoners! With all his 
blustering, his writs, if he had any, were in his private 
office in Lecompton; he could not have served a writ 
had he met one of the alleged offenders in the public 
highway. All his talk about desiring to execute warrants 
was the vériest nonsense. His primary object was to find 
a pretext for the destruction of Lawrence, because it con- 
tained people who would not recognize the validity of the 
laws enacted by the bogus Legislature. This is why fif- 
teen hundred Missourians assembled to render aid. 

The people of Lawrence prepared to defend themselves. 
They enrolled the Free-State settlers who came in from 
the surrounding country to aid them. Dr. Robinson was 
made commander of these forces and James H. Lane was 
second in command. The approaches to the city were 
fortified; the men were constantly drilled. They were in 
condition to give a good account of themselves by the 3d 
of December. ‘The Governor became concerned for the 
safety of the Missourians in case of attack. He wrote 
Jones: “The known deficiency of arms and- all the 
accoutrements of war, which must necessarily characterize 
the law-abiding citizens who have rushed-to your assist: 
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ance in the maintenance of order, will invite resistance 
from your opponents, who are well supplied with arms. 
It would be wrong, therefore, to place your men in a 
position where their lives would be endangered when we 
shall, in all probability, have an ample force from Leaven- 
worth in a few days.” No man ever took a more base 
and villainous position than that occupied by Governor 
Shannon in the Wakarusa war. His plea that he was 
misinformed but adds to its reprehensibility. 

The Committe of Safety constituted by the citizens of 
Lawrence determined to appeal to the Governor. <A dele- 
gation of two persons was sent to fully acquaint him with 
the truth. Their information that Lawrence was in a 
state of defense aroused him. History has been charitable 
with the Governor, and attributed his subsequent desire 
for peace to his sense of justice. Perhaps it was so. At 
any rate, he set out for the camp of the ruffians. “In his 
plans thus far, he had looked to successful intimidation 
as the result of the military demonstration. He found it: 
meant murder and blood, and much of it, on both sides. 
y 4 On his arrival, he found the officers sober, and 
fully cognizant of the serious aspect of affairs. The rank 
and file consisted of Missourians of all ages, who had 
come over to ‘help Jones wipe out Lawrence.’ They had 
waited three days already, during which time they had 
subsisted on what they could steal and rob from the in- 
habitants, and the whisky they had brought along. They 
were as ignorant of the danger attending the attack on 
Lawrence as was Shannon two days before. hey were 
under lax discipline, bordering on insubordination, and 
in the delirium coming from exposure, lack of food, and 
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plentiful supplies of strong drink, the force was well- 
nigh on the verge of mania a potu. The Governor discov- 
ered at once the insane determination ‘of the men to 
march on Lawrence at all hazards, and set about, with 
the full codperation of all the officers except Jones, the 
task of getting them out of the Territory alive.” 

The Governor appealed to Col. Sumner for United 
States troops with which to restrain the Missourians, 
who were threatening to hoist a black flag and under its 
sable folds march on Lawrence. The proof that it was the 
intention from the first to destroy Lawrence is contained 
in a letter from one J. C. Anderson, a member of the 
bogus Legislature then at Lecompton. He said, in a com- 
munication dated December 6th, to Richardson, the com- 
mander of the Missourians: “ If Governor Shannon will 
pledge himself not to allow any United States officer to 
interfere with the arms belonging to the United States 
now in their possession,* and, in case there is no battle, 
order the United States forces off at once, and retain the 
militia, provided any force is retained, all will be well, 
and all will obey to the end, and commit no dopredeiten 
upon private property in Lawrence.” 

The Governor finally negotiated a peace. It is strange 
that the Missouri mob submitted. They were furious, 
however, and roundly abused the Governor for extricat- 
ing them from defeat. Stringfellow announced to his fol- 
lowers that “Shannon had sold himself, and disgraced 
himself and the whole Pro-Slavery party.” Atchison’s 
comment was as follows: “ Boys, we cannot fight now. 





* These arms had been stolen from the United States Armory at Liberty, Mo. 
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The position the Lawrence people have taken is such that 
it would not do to make an attack upon them; ® would 
ruin the Democratic cause, too. But, boys, we will fight 
sometime, by !” Jones said afterwards, “ Had not 
Shannon been a d—d fool, I would have wiped out Law- 
rence.” Does this expression bear the interpretation that 
all this force was desired and collected for the purpose 
of enabling him to execute writs? 

The election held January 15, 1856, by the Free-State 
party was held by the Law and Order party to be a viola- 
tion of the terms of the treaty of peace closing the Waka- 
rusa war. Jones again had recourse to his writs as a 
pretense for persecutions against the Free-State men. 
Governor Shannon furnished him a military force with 
which he repaired to Lawrence for the purpose of arrest- 
ing Samuel N. Wood and S. J. Tappan. The attempt 
was made April 19, and failed. On the 20th, the attempt 
failed also. On the 23d, Jones arrived with his military 
escort. A number of arrests were made; at night an 
irresponsible party, of his own motion, attempted to kill 
Jones, and wounded him by shooting him in the back with 
a small pistol. The citizens of Lawrence condemned the 
act. But it was made the cause for a second demonstration 
from Missouri against that town. One I. B. Donaldson, 
United States Marshal for Kansas Territory, issued a 
proclamation calling upon “law-abiding” citizens to 
appear in sufficient number to enforce the Jaws. The 
border-ruffians needed no more definite pretext for the in- 
vasion of Kansas. The people of Lawrence appealed for 
aid to the Governor, the Congressional Committee then in 
session in Leavenworth, and the Marshal. No relief was 


provided for them. 
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On May 21, the ruffians sacked Lawrence. The Free- 
State Hotel and the printing-presses of the Eree-State 
papers were destroyed. Dwellings were pillaged, and that 
of Dr. Robinson was burned. Property to the amount of 
$150,000 was stolen and destroyed. : | 

The summer which followed was the most terrible for 
the Free-State men in the history of the struggle in Kan- 
sas. They were compelled, in self-defense, to take the 
field. John Brown met Pate at Black Jack, captured 
twenty-eight of his men and dispersed the remainder. 
Franklin was attacked by the Free-State men and the 
military stores carried away. The principal companies 
of Free-State men were led by John Brown, Major J. B. 
Abbott, and Captain Cracklin, respectively. Whitfield, 
the dull and heavy Tennesseean, elected Kansas Delegate 
to Congress from Jackson county, Mo., gathered a herd of 
cut-throats along the border and led them into Kansas. 
Governor Shannon invoked the assistance of the United 
States troops to, as he said, break up all bands of armed 
men. The Free-State men under Brown disbanded. 
Whitfield’s men agreed to do the same, but could not resist 
the temptation to robbery; they first pillaged Osawatomie, 
then disbanded. On the march to the town they killed 
Cantrell, an innocent Free-State man. 

Governor Shannon departed for St. Louis early in June, 
leaving orders for Colonel] Sumner to disperse the Topeka 
Legislature, which was to meet on the 4th day of July. 
This order was faithfully executed. 

Lane’s Army of the North arrived in the Territory 
August 7th. The tide of affairs immediately turned in 
favor of the Free-State party. Franklin was captured by 
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them, and a cannon secured. The type of the Herald of 
Freedom was taken and cast into balls for it, and used with 
effect against Fort Titus. Fort Saunders was invested by 
the Free-State men, but the ruffians ensconced therein 
made their escape and fled to Missouri. Fort Titus was 
attacked, and captured, together with seventeen prisoners. 
Governor Shannon could not bring himself to endure the 
captivity of his Fort Titus friends, so hurried to Lawrence 
and negotiated a second treaty of peace, whereby they were 
liberated. This was almost his last official act. He ascer- 
tained that his blind obedience to the commands of the 
cabal at Washington and the representatives of it on the 
Missouri border did not secure immunity from their dis- 
pleasure. The negotiation of the first treaty, by which the 
Missourians were saved a sound drubbing at the hands of 
the Free-State men, came to be regarded as a measure of 
incompetency by the ruffians both on the border and in the 
cabinet. After the conclusion of the second treaty the 
Governor found it necessary to flee from the Territory. 
His former friends opened on his trail and followed him 
from the country, breathing out threats of assassination 
against him. | 

When the troubles were over Governor Shannon returned 
to Kansas and settled in Lawrence. He became one of the 
foremost lawyers of the State. His life was exemplary. 
He won the esteem and good-will of the people of all 
parties. Kansas had no more devoted and patriotic citi- 
zen. His death was mourned by his Free-State neighbors 
as sincerely as by others. Not resentment, but love only, 
greeted him in his declining years. 

Governor Shannon was never a man of violent preju- 
dices. He was not a man of strong aversions: tids fault 
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lay in his blind obedience to orders from his superiors. 
He was not a weak man. He accepted the office of Gov- 
ernor of Kansas Territory under distinct. and well-defined 
conditions, and his official action was the result of his at- 
tempt to consistently carry out what he had undertaken 
in good faith to do. It is not probable that he would have 
consented to undertake the work had he known the true 
state of affairs. Having once undertaken it, he kept faith 
with those conferring the trust upon him. He was a 
lawyer, and a good one, and was only maintaining a 
lawyer’s axiom when he expressed the opinion that the 
laws of the bogus Legislature were the laws of the land 
until declared void by the proper constitutional authority, 
notwithstanding the notorious frauds attending their enact- 
ment. He alienated the Missourians by his show of 
humanity in negotiating peace upon two occasions, whereby 
their plans to exterminate the Free-State men were ren- 
dered inoperative. His official record cannot be approved 
nor justified, and while not a weak man his administration 
was the weakest and most servile of the Territorial Gov- 
ernors. His administration failed to satisfy those in 
whose interest it was intended to operate, because of its 
abject sycophancy. His obsequious course lost him the 
respect of his supporters. At the end of his term he was 
held by them in the same regard as was Governor Reeder. 
Perhaps Reeder’s exhibition of courage gave him the 
higher place in their estimation. The lesson to be learned 
from the study of his administration of public affairs in 
Kansas Territory in times of popular excitement and great 
antagonism of principles, is that no course can have a sat- 
isfactory conclusion under any circumstances if it is not 


impelled by the highest conceptions of right and; jusatihe. 


ITT. 
JOHN W. GEARY. 





I can keep honest counsel, ride, run, mar 4 Curious tale in tell- 
ing it, and deliver a plain message bluntly ; that which ordinary 
men are fit for, I am qualified in, and the best of me is diligence. 

—King Lear. 

The third Governor of Kansas Territory was John 
White Geary. He was born in Westmoreland county, 
Pennsylvania, December 30, 1819; died in the city of 
Harrisburg in the same State, February 8, 1873, in his 
fifty-fourth year. He was of Scotch-Irish extraction, and 
a man of great force of character, undoubted courage, and 
possessed of executive ability of high order. 

The death of his father made it necessary for him to 
quit college and labor for the support of his widowed 
mother and family. For a time he engaged in teaching, 
and was afterwards a clerk in a store in Pittsburg. He 
studied law and civil engineering. The latter profession 
he practiced in Kentucky and Pennsylvania. He en- 
tered the military service in the Mexican War, and was 
appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the Second Pennsylvania 
Regiment Volunteers. He fought under. command of 
General Scott, and was made a Colonel for bravery. Upon 
the capture of the City of Mexico he was appointed its 
commandant. In 1848 he was appointed postmaster of 
San Francisco, with power to establish postoffices and 
postroads on the Pacific coast. He was the Alcalde of 
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the city, and in 1850 he was elected the first Mayor of 
San Francisco. He bore a prominent part in the work of 
establishing the government of California. In 1852 he 
returned to Pennsylvania and retired to his farm. 

The disorders which marked the closing weeks of Gov- 
ernor Shannon’s administration of Kansas affairs aroused 
deep indignation in the North. This feeling was not con- 
fined to the opposition to the Democratic party. Many 
Democrats cried out against the evils of the course of the 
national Administration in relation to Kansas. In fact, 
it began to be feared that if these matters were not mended 
they would mend themselves in the defeat of the Demo- 
cratic party in the Presidential election in the following 
autumn. It became necessary to suppress the disorders in 
Kansas as a political measure. Colonel Geary was ap- 
pointed Governor of Kansas Territory July 31, 1856. He 
was selected for the position because of his firmness and 
recognized executive ability. He was not an applicant for 
the office. He spent a month in arranging his private 
affairs, and in consultation with the President. He de- 
parted for his field of labor about September 1st. He 
came armed with greater discretionary powers than had 
been given to either of his predecessors. 

The condition of Kansas was at this time truly deplor- 
able. For a year last past the executive power and author- 
ity had been so weakly wielded that they were virtually a 
means for the oppression of a majority of the actual resi- 
dents of Kansas, and often this oppression. was _ better 
termed persecution. This was by design, and with the 
approval of the cabal. of conspirators having in: hand the 
Federal Administration. When Governor Shannon let 
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the executive authority slip from his nerveless grasp 
and fled in terror of his life, it fell into the hands 
of the mob. Indeed, it was even worse. Had it 
been into the hands of the mob alone that the execu- 
tive power of Kansas had fallen, the blindness of 
those exercising it would have rendered it a comparatively 
harmless weapon. But it had been seized by the cunning 
leaders of a gross and brutal mob in a foreign State. In 
addition to its incendiary inclinations and ferocious ten- 
dencies, this mob was skillfully played upon and manipu- 
lated against the representatives of freedom and free insti- 
tutions in Kansas. The conditions producing this mob 
made it one of extermination, moved by a hatred stimu- 
lated to a thirst for blood by those now in possession of the 
executive power of the Territory, flung away by an agi- 
tated old man fleeing for his life. 

The formative period was now past in Kansas Territory. 
Matters had drawn themselves to hard and inflexible 
issues. The energies of parties fixed by recent events 
exhausted themselves in fortifying positions already 
seized. With the Free-State party this course was a 
matter of necessity, and its position was one of self-defense 
purely. This was forced upon it by the action of the bogus 
Legislature when it made the issue for itself and its ad- 
herents Slavery—Slavery alone. The test laws had so 
aroused the Free-State men that at the Big Springs con- 
vention they not only met the issue, Slavery, and set op- 
posite that barbaric institution, Freedom, but they did 
more. Stung to indignation, they avowed resistance to 
all the bogus laws. This new issue was met by the advo- 
cates of slavery by the organization of the. Law-andl Order 
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party—a vigilance committee or assassination gociety' as 
vicious and bloodthirsty as ever walked a Paris street or 
stole through the darkness of a Corsican waste. At the 
head of this party stood Governor Shannon, sustained by 
the President of the United States and his party. The 
attempts to enforce this issue drenched the land in blood 
and made lurid the sky blackened with the smoke of burn- 
ing homes, and finally sent the Governor away in panic, 
horror and despair, and with assassins in close pursuit. 

This was the condition awaiting Governor Geary. It 
is well that he was a soldier, and came determined to 
bravely do a soldier’s duty. He interviewed Governor 
Price of Missouri while on the way to his hopeful govern- 
ment, and prevailed upon that functionary to take steps to 
reduce or terminate the piracy practiced by the border- 
ruffians on the vessels navigating the Missouri river. 

The leaders of the Missouri mob were at this time 
hopeful that the Governor would delay his arrival. Their 
most willing and trusted tool was now the Acting Governor. 
No plan could be proposed for murder or rapine that he 
would not sanction, could he be brought to believe that the 
establishment of slavery in Kansas would be forwarded by 
it. Under a few days of his pernicious and mischievous 
direction of Kansas Territorial affairs anarchy sprang 
spontaneously from the disorders of the border and terror 
took hold upon the people. On the 25th of August he had 
issued a proclamation “declaring the said Territory to be 
in a state of open insurrection and rebellion,” and calling 
upon all “ law-abiding citizens of the Territory to rally 
to the support of the country and its laws.” This procla- 
mation opened the gates of the border. Urged by their 
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leaders under: this sanction of! autho erity;. the Hordes ‘were 
hurrying from Missouri‘ifito Kansas Territory.’ At points 
too remote from the ‘border ‘for the inhabitants to feel 
interest enough to comé6ver atid help at their own ex- 
pense, companieswere soliéited’ atid -raiséd at so rmuch-per 
diem, and whisky, per head.'The“thcoming’ Governor’s 
introduction. to the “ Kansas #ulitte”- was at Glasgow, 
Missouri, where ‘a compaity éf it°embarked’ for Kansas. 
The incident is thus: degbribed nf ‘Dr. Gihow: 


.f ts 
“ On approaching this town. Bs monte stirring scene was 


presented. The entire. population, of.the.city and sur- 
rounding neighborhood. was assembled upon the high bank 
overlooking the river,..and.all..appeared to be. laboring 
under a state of extraordinary, excitement. ‘Whites. and 
blacks, men, women :.and children,'.of ..all .ages, . were 
crowded together in one confused -masg,-or hutrying hither 
and yon, as though some terrible eyent,was. about to trans- 
pire....A large brass. field-piece.. was. mounted in.a promi- 
nent. position, and. ever.,and sanon,.. belched forth. a fiery 
flame and deafened the.ear. with.i its thundering war-like 
sounds. When the Keystone. touched: the landing a.party 
of about sixty, comprising;.Captain.. Jackson’ s- company 
of Missouri volunteers for the, Kansas militia, descended 
the hill, dragging -theip..cannon. with. them, and ranged 
themselves along the shore... , The-waptain,.: after ‘numerous 
attempts, failing to.get.them into what: might properly be 
termed a line, got. them. into .as good.a, military ‘position 
as possible by backing them.up. against the. foot:of the hill. 
They were as raw and, undisciplined.a. set of recruits: as 
ever shouldered arms: = Their-ages. varied, through, every 
i 
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gradation, from. the: smooth-faced, half-grown, Boy to’ the 
gray-bearded old man;.. whilst their: dresses; which. differed: 
as much as. their ages, gave-unmistakable évidence. that. 
they belonged to. any «class: of, society..except: that. usually. 
termed respectable.. .Each, one carried some description of. 
fire-arms, no.two.of. which:were.alike.,- These: were muskets,: 
carbines, rifles, shotguns;-and.pistols of every. size, quality, 
shape. and. style. ,Some,of;them.were in good. conditiony 
but others were never: ‘intended. for. use, and. still. others. 
unfit to shoot robins or tomtits. “It would have been an 
afflictive sight to witnéss the wimerdus:friends ofthis pat- 
riotic band, shaking’ them affectionately by the hand and 
pronouncing their blessings arid“ bénedictions, had they 
been enlisted in their count?y’s' cause, to repel invasion, 
or battle with a foreign foe; ‘but*knowing the character’ 
of their enterprise, the feéling inspired was anything but 
one of admiration or even-sympathy. 

“ Captain Jackson’ embarket his’ éompany, cannon, 
wagons, arms and~ ‘ammiinition @1f board the Keystone; 
and ‘soon. after, ‘shé was’ ofiher“way. Opportunities now 
occurred for coriversation’ with’ the' volunteers. Very few 
of them had any definite idea‘of the naturé-of the enter- 
prise in which they had embarked.’ Lhe most they seemed 
to. understand’ about the’ matter was,“that’ they- were: to 
receive so thuch -per*diem * ‘for*poing’tos Kansas to hunt 
and kill abolitiénists.’:“ What this: latter: word meant’ they 
could not’ cleatly® defi. « “They*had‘ beensinformed: that 
abolitionists were enemies%~o Missoiirians:some of whom 
had been killed, ani@ they werechi¥ed-46, avenge their-deaths:: 
More than this they neithér knew’ sor cared to. know. . A 
vague notion prevailed: among them that-whas 
abolitionist was, it was a virtue to kilt hm ee 
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session of his property. They seemed to apprefend no 
danger to themselves, as they had been told the abolitionists 
would not fight; but being overawed by the number and 
warlike appearance of their adversaries, would escape as 
rapidly as possible out of the Territory, leaving behind 
them any quantity of land, horses, clothing, arms, goods 
and chattels, all of which was to be divided among the 
victors. They crowded around Governor Geary, wher- 
ever he might chance to be, eager to ask questions, volun- 
teer advice, and ascertain satisfactorily, whether, in their 
own chaste phrase, he was ‘sound on the goose.’ One, more 
importunate than the rest, and who was a sort of spokes- 
man for his companions, having made sundry efforts to 
receive convincing proofs of the latter-named. fact, very 
knowingly remarked, after putting an unusually large 
plug of tobacco into his mouth, and winking to those 
around him, as though he would say, ‘I'll catch him now; 
just listen ! ’— 

“¢ Wal, Govner, as yer gwoin to Kanzies to be govner, 
I hope ye’ll not do what Reeder done.’ 

“The Governor very quietly asked, ‘What was it 
that Reeder did?’ 

“ This was a poser. 

< Whoy,’ said the inquisitor, breathing less freely. 
and shifting the plug of tobacco to the opposite side of 
his huge jaws, as if to awaken a new thought,—‘whoy. 
Reeder, you see—Reeder, he—wall, Reeder, he didn’t do 


nothin’ !’ ” 


The following description of the border-ruffian is also 
by Dr. Gihon; it is the best I have been able to-find :. 
‘ Tmagrine a man standing in 2 pair ean oamnte nar. 


——_ | /_ 
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ered with dust and mud, drawn over his trouseazs, the latter 
made of coarse, fancy-colored cloth, well soiled; the handle 
of a large bowie-knife projecting from one or both boot- 
tops; a leathern belt buckled around his waist, on each 
side of which is fastened a large revolver; a red or blue 
shirt, with a heart, anchor, eagle or some other favorite 
device braided on the breast and back, over which is 
swung a rifle or carbine; a sword dangling by his side; 
an old slouched hat, with a cockade or brass star on the 
front or side, and a chicken, goose or turkey feather 
sticking in the top; hair uncut and uncombed, covering 
his neck and shoulders; an unshaved face and. unwashed 
hands. Imagine such a picture of humanity, who can 
swear any given number of oaths in any specified time, 
drink any quantity of bad whisky without getting drunk, 
and boast of having stolen half a dozen horses and killed 
one or more abolitionists, and you will have a pretty fair 
conception of a border-ruffian as he appears in Missouri 
and in Kansas.” 


While Captain Jackson’s company was being embarked 
at Glasgow a boat.came down the river bearing Governor 
Shannon. The boat stopped and the two Governors met. 
One was hurrying out of Kansas, pursued by avengers; 
the other. hurrying in, to be pursued out in the same man- 
ner a little later. They had time for a short interview. 
It is described by Dr. Gihon: 


“The ex-Governor was greatly agitated. He had fled 
in haste and terror from the Territory, and seemed still 
to be laboring under an apprehension. for. his personal 
safety. His description of Kansas was suggestive of every- 
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thing that is frightful and horrible. Its condition. was 
deplorable in the extreme. The whole Territory was in a 
state of insurrection, and a destructive ‘civil war was 
devastating the country. Murder ran rampant, and the 
roads were everywhere strewn with the bodies of slaugh- 
tered men. No language can exaggerate the awful pic- 
ture that was drawn; and a man of less nerve than Gover- 
nor Geary, believing it not too highly colored, would in- 
stantly have taken the backward track, rather than rush 
upon the dangers so eloquently and fearfully portrayed.” 


Governor Geary arrived at Leavenworth on the morning 
of September 9th. He found the town under military 
control. At Fort Leavenworth he saw refugees seeking 
the protection of the military, and handbills warning them 
to depart on the following day. They were Free-State 
people fleeing from the mobs of ruffians pouring into 
Kansas from Missouri on the call of Acting-Governor 
Woodson. On the following day the Governor set out for 
Lecompton. On the road he detected one member of the 
bogus Legislature at the head of a band of robbers, coming 
upon them shortly after they had robbed the store and 
postoffice at the Stranger Crossing. He arrived at eleven 
o’clock. ) 

This town of Lecompton he found “debased to a lament- 
able degree. It was the residence of Sheriff Jones (who 
was one of the leading members of the town association), 
and the resort of horse-thieves and ruffians of the most 
desperate character. Its drinking saloons were infested 
by these characters, where drunkenness, gambling, fight- 
ing, and all sorts of crimes were indulged in with entire 


impunity.” 
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The inhabitants of the place immediately volunteered 
to give the Governor information. He was tofd that all 
the crimes committed in the Territory were rightly charge- 
able to the Free-State men. He was not convinced that 
that was true. He issued an address, in which he coun- 
seled reason, and asking that all bloodshed be stopped. 
He issued two proclamations, one disbanding the “ Kansas 
militia ” called out by Acting-Governor Woodson, and the 
other directing the enrollment of the lawful militia of the 
Territory. The Adjutant-General of the Territory was 
one H. J. Strickler. The Governor gave him strict orders 
on the 12th of September to disarm and disband the 
“Kansas militia.” Notwithstanding these orders, the 
officials of the Territory, including Strickler, wholly dis- 
regarded them, and those who should have been in the field 
hung around Lecompton in open defiance of the Governor. 

Woodson kept the Governor in ignorance of his “open 
insurrection and rebellion” proclamation, and proceeded 
about his duties of Secretary with such complacency, affa- 
bility, suavity, and withal bore such an air of confident 
satisfaction, that the Governor was for the moment de- 
ceived as to the magnitude of the storm gathering along 
the borders of Missouri. The studied contempt and diso- 
bedience of the militia officers made it necessary for Gov- 
crnor Geary to take steps to ascertain for himself the true 
state of affairs in the part of the Territory bordering on 
Missouri. He now began to realize the significance of the 
warning he had received at the hands of the ruffians while 
in Jefferson City, to the effect that if he dared to inter- 
fere with the plans of the Law and Order party in its 
set plans to exterminate the Free-State party in Kansas 
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he would be assassinated. He suspected treachery in the 
official circles at Lecompton, and not only did this develop, 
but contempt for the Governor and his orders manifested 
itself from the first. He reprimanded the militia officers 
for their disregard of his orders, and dispatched such 
messengers as he could repose confidence in with Instruc- 
tions to ascertain and report the condition of affairs along 
the border. 

Before daylight on the morning of September 13th the 
true condition of affairs began to come to the Governor’s 
knowledge. William A. Heiskell, commanding the First 
Brigade of the Southern Division, Kansas Militia, with 
the rank of Brigadier-General, reported by special courier 
that in pursuance of Acting-Governor Woodson’s procla- 
mation he had at the time of the writing of his message 
(September 11), at Mission Creek, eight hundred men, 
“who are now in the field, ready for duty, and impatient 
to act.” An hour later a second courier arrived, suffering 
from extreme exhaustion as the result of having ridden a 
horse almost to death in his haste to have the sanction of 
the Governor conveyed to the gallant commander of the 
ruffians, who were “impatient to act.” The second dis- 
patch of the valiant Heiskell, who doubtless expected 
proper commendation for such manifest diligence, stated : 
“I now report one thousand men as Territorial militia, 
called into the field by the proclamation of Acting-Govez- 
nor Woodson.” | 

As the Adjutant-General of Territorial militia had 
failed to disband these troops, the Governor resolved to do 
so himself, and he accordingly wrote a dispatch stating 
to Heiskell that he would see him on the “following day,” 
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2. €., on the same day as soon as daylight would permit 
him to start, or, if he could not come, the Secretary of the 
Territory or the Adjutant-General would be sent.* This 
dispatch was not completed before the Governor received 
a communication from one of his confidential messengers 
conveying the intelligence that Lawrence was threat2ned 
by an armed force then marching against it from Missouri, 
three hundred of which had been seen. The Governor took 
three hundred United States troops under the command 
of Colonel P. St. George Cooke, together with. four pieces 
of artillery, and with this force arrived in Lawrence at 
sunrise on the 13th. He found the city fortified and de- 
fended by three hundred men. He addressed the people 
at considerable length, and was cheered. He was the unex- 
pected friend, the people of Lawrence: having ceased to 
regard the Territorial officers as having any other desire 
than to “wipe them out,” or at least as being entirely 
willing to permit it to be done. As the danger was not so 
imminent as had been supposed, the Governor and troops 
returned to Lecompton. 

A crowd of fugitives greeted Governor Geary upon his 
return, to the capital. These people were from the vicinity 
of Hickory Point, in Jefferson county, where the Free- 
State forces were operating under the command of Cap- 
tain Harvey by orders of Lane, who, hearing of the arrival 
of Governor Geary, had retired to Nebraska. He had 
ordered Harvey to cease hostilities at the same time, but 
the order had not reached Harvey in time to prevent some 
operations by his forces after the arrival of the Governor. 





*It was then one o'clock a. M., and'the Governor meant that he would start at dav: 
light or before. As he arrived at Lawrence at sunrise, he must have set out some hours 
before daylight. 
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The Governor directed Colonel Cooke to capture or dis- 
perse this force. On the 15th the United States troops 
came upon Harvey’s men and captured them; they num- 
bered one hundred and one men, and were commanded by 
Captain Bickerton. Harvey was absent, and escaped cap- 
ture. They were taken to Lecompton and by Judge Cato 
(a villain in ermine) committed on a charge of murder in 
the first degree. A murderer in cold blood if he belonged 
to the Law and Order party was always admitted to bail 
on bonds known to be absolutely worthless by this Jeffreys 
and his equally corrupt. associate and superior, Lecompte. 
It could not but have been known that many of these pris- 
oners were innocent of any crime, but bail was denied in 
each case. They were confined in a tumble-down house 
in the outskirts of Lecompton, and guarded by militia. 
Here they were starved, insulted, almost frozen in winter, 
and overrun with vermin. They fell into the hands of one 
man who did the best he could for them. He was a 
humane Kentuckian named Hampton. For his kindness 
to these prisoners his removal from office was demanded 
by the chief ruffians, Sheriff Jones, Surveyor Calhoun, 
and his chief clerk, one Maclean. The Governor com- 
mended him, but the ruffians found a way to deprive him 
of his office. 

The prisoners were tried in October. Most of them 
were acquitted, but others were convicted of various de- 
grees of manslaughter. Those convicted were sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment, and to wear the “ ball and 
chain.’ Sheriff Jones had hoped that he should have 
the pleasure of hanging all of them, but not being gratified 
in this, made requisition upon the Governor for the balls 
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and chains with which to manacle them. The Governor 
did not furnish them; for this he was denotinced ‘by 
Jones, Stringfellow, “Candle-box” Calhoun, and other 
bright and shining lights of the Law and Order party. 
In the following March these prisoners were pardoned by 
Governor Geary, as was supposed, but the fury of the 
ruffans and their expressed intention to assassinate him 
caused him to flee from the Territory in such haste that 
he did not issue the pardon.* 

The ruffians were in the meantime assembling in great 
force for the purpose of destroying Lawrence and the other 
Free-State towns. On the 14th of September the Gov- 
ernor again visited Lawrence with United States troops. 
These he stationed in a way to prevent the Missourians 
from entering the town. The conditions existing there are 
thus described: 


“About three hundred persons were found in arms, de- 
termined to sell their lives at the dearest price to their 
ruffian enemies. Among these were many women, and 
children of both sexes, armed with guns and_ otherwise 
accoutred for battle. They had been goaded to this by 
the courage of despair. Lawrence was to have been their 
Thermopyle, and every other Free-State town would have 
proved a Saragossa. When men determine to die for the 
right, a hecatomb of victims grace. their immolation; but 
when women and children betake themselves to: the battle- 
field, ready to fight and die with their husbands and fath- 
ers, heroism becomes the animating principle of every 


*This follows Wilder's Annals, Dr. Gthon states. positively that the persons were 
pardoned by Governor Geary, on March 3d. If so, they were then- released. 
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heart, and a giant’s strength invigorates évery arm. Each 
drop of blood lost by such warriors becomes a dragon’s 
tooth, which will spring from the earth, in all the armor of 
truth and justice, to exact a fearful retribution.” 


On the 15th, early in the morning, the Governor having 
stationed the United States troops for the protection of 
Lawrence, sought the camp of the ruffians. He met the 
advance guard out a distance from Franklin, “ marching 
to ‘wipe out’ Lawrence and every abolitionist in the coun- 
try.”’ These men were with difficulty turned back from ° 
their purpose. Arriving at the camp-he found twenty- 
seven hundred men under arms, animated with the senti- 
ments of the advance guard. They had artillery and 
whisky, and black flags of extermination were flying from 
many places, indicating that neither age nor sex should 
escape in the contemplated slaughter of the Lawrence 
people and those of other Free-State towns. The sight of 
the Governor infuriated the ruffians, and he was treated 
1o threats of assassination as he passed among them to the 
quarters’ of the commanders. 

The General in command was a certain John W. Reid, 
at the time a member of the Missouri Legislature. As sub- 
ordinate commanders he had Senator Atchison, String- 
fellow, Maclean, Whitfield, Clarke (the murderer of Bar- 
ber), Heiskell, and other ruffians who had won their honors 
in the murder, rapine and pillage committed or instigated 
by them on the Free-State settlers of Kansas Territory. 
One of them, Stringfellow, declared that he could never 
be happy until he had killed an abolitionist. “ If,” said 
he, “I can’t kill a man, I7Jl kill a woman; and if I can’t 
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kill a woman, I’! killa child!” The commissary was one 
Maclean, chief clerk in the office of Calhoun, the Sfrveyor- 
General. He afterwards told the Governor how he pro- 
visioned the ruffians. It is told in the following quota- 
tion from Dr. Gihon’s book: 


“Maclean: I was lying in my tent, one night, on the 
broad of my back, smoking my pipe, and enjoying myself 
over a bottle of good whisky, when Generals Reid and 
Strickler, and several other officers, entered, apparently 
‘in great distress. They said they had over a thousand men 
to feed, and not a d—d ounce of rations for the next day. 
After much talk, I consented to act'as commissary. They 
wanted me to get up and go to work, but I kept my place, 
as though utterly unconcerned, and continued to whiff 
away at my pipe; telling them that the rations would 
all be ready at an appointed hour in the morning. They 
didn’t know what to make of my coolness—thought I was 
either drunk or crazy, and went off somewhat disappointed 
and evidently vexed. 

“Gov. Geary: ‘‘ Well, were the rations ready?” 

“Maclean: Yes [with an oath]! Ready that morning, 
and every other, so long as we were in camp, about two 
weeks. 

“Governor: But how did you manage it? 

“ Maclean: That was d—d easy. I was up before day- 
light; got out a number of wagons, and started parties in 
every direction, with orders to go to stores and dwellings, 
get all the provisions they could find, and drive in all the 
cattle; and they returned with a pretty generous supply. 
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““Governor: How did you raise the funds td pay for 
all this ? | 

“Maclean: Funds! [with a number of choice oaths | 
we didn’t pay a cent. We ‘pressed’ it all. In these expe- 
ditions, which were continued every day, we got some use- 
ful information, too. We seized the mails going to and 
from Osawatomie, and more than a half-bushel of letters 
fell into my hands, in examining which, I found many of 
them directed to, and others written by, some of the most 
wealthy and influential citizens of Boston and other parts 
of the Northern and Eastern States.” 


The Governor convened this hopeful gang of cut-throats 
and addressed them on the subject of their infamous and 
atrocious conduct, reprehensible and diabolical from every 
point of view. He was particularly severe in his remarks 
to Atchison. He called attention to his proclamation or- 
dering all armed bands to disperse. He ended by ordering 
them to disband and return home. 

Here.was a turn in affairs and a display of courage 
never contemplated by the Missourians. Twice before had 
Lawrence been snatched from the jaws of these same rav- 
ening ruffians by the Executive, but in each instance he 
had made his interposition effective more by wheedling 
and helpless pleading than by the assertion of authority. 
Here was an Executive of a different stamp. He as- 
sembled them, recounted their unlawful actions, and ended 
by ordering them to disband. They encountered here un- 
expectedly a man with firm convictions of right and- duty, 
and the courage to stand for them in the face of threats 
of assassination which he had every reason to believe would 
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be carried ont. There was nothing to do but submit. 
But some excuse must be found for letting so favorable 
an opportunity to “wipe out” Lawrence slip through their 
fingers. They called a meeting of their chief ruffians to 
devise such an instrnment. The Governor’s assurance 
that all should be protected in their rights, whoever they 
were, was made the basis of their apology for disbanding. 
Some of the commanders harl been misled, and were anx- 
ious to disband their men and send them home. But 
others were not of the same mood, and submitted with 
much smothered growling. Clarke was the most rabid; 
he was for fighting the United States troops if that were 
a necessary prelude to the gratification of their yearnings 
to “wipe out” Lawrence. Jones vapored about, and was 
for “wiping out’? Lawrence first, and then all the other 
Free-State towns. These cursed the Governor deeply and 
loudly. But there was no other way than to obey, and 
return to Missouri and there scatter the copies of their 
apology, which, they had misgivings, would be poorly re- 
ceived. ‘So they sullenly took their way out of the Terri- 
tory, but as a terrible protest to being foiled of their prey, 
left murdered citizens, burning dwellings, plundered com- 
munities, the wailings of the widow and the cries of the 
orphan in the wake of their retreat to Missouri. 

This was the last organized effort of the Missourians to 
subjugate Kansas by force of arms. The Law and Order 
party gradually abandoned this idea, and turned to the 
constitutional field as one affording facilities for their 
manner of waging warfare upon free institutions in 
the Territory. They formed their plans carefully, and 
worked them out under Governor Walker’s administration. 
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after taking the preliminary steps in the Legislatu¥e over 
Governor Geary’s veto. As to the Governor, it was the in- 
tention to make his position intolerable. This began in an 
incident in the retreat of the ruffans from the Territory. 

The greater number of the “ Kansas militia ” returned 
to Missouri by the way of Westport. The band known as 
‘the “ Kickapoo rangers” came to Lecompton and forded 
the Kansas river at that point. They still carried their 
black flags of extermination, and were as desperate and 
villainous a gang as ever congregated at the call of the 
leaders of the Law and Order party. When six miles west 
of Lawrence, on their road to Atchison, six of this band 
left the main body for the purposes of murder and robbery. 
They found a lame man named David O. Buffum plowing 
in a field. They robbed him of his horse, and when he 
protested, one of them, Charles Hays, shot him, inflict- 
ing a mortal wound. They then stole a pony belonging to 
a little girl and rejoined the main body of marauders. 
Governor Geary and Judge Cato soon passed by, and dis- 
covered Buffum weltering in his blood. At the direction 
of the Governor the Judge took the dying man’s statement 
of the murder. The Governor caused a warrant to be 
issued for the arrest of the murderer, whose name was then 
unknown. Finding it impossible to get the officers to exe- 
cute this warrant, or even to make an effort to do so, the 
Governor sent secret agents to Atchison to learn the mur- 
derer’s identity, and at the same time offered a reward 
for his apprehension and conviction. This resulted in the 
disclosure of the dastard, and his arrest. A grand jury 
composed of his partisans found a true bill against him for 
murder in the first degree. Judge Lecompte, i@imedietely 
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admitted him to bail, accepting as his bondsman the re- 
doubtable Sheriff Jones, a man notoriously bankrupt. The 
Governor caused Hays to be re-arrested, but Lecompte 
immediately released him the second time! Harvey’s com- 
mand of one hundred and one men could not be admitted 
to bail when it was well known that almost all of them had 
not committed any crime beyond self-defense, but here 
was a man of the Judge’s party with innocent blood on 
his hands and with the presumption of his guilt so great 
that even a jury of his partisans dare not ignore it, set at 
liberty in violation and defiance of all law and precedent, 
and this, too, by the Chief Justice of the Territory! The 
incident revealed to the Governor his true position. In 
the administration of justice in the Territory he stood 
alone. The condition was even worse: arrayed on the 
side of lawlessness, murder, robbery, anarchy, stood those 
intrusted with the construction and the administration of 
the laws! 

Having cleared the Territory of armed bands, the Gov- 
ernor now turned his attention to the partisan, prejudiced, 
and inefficient judiciary. Judge Cato had been found by 
the Governor bearing arms in the noble army of invasion, 
and shortly afterwards, while engaged in the appropriation 
of the arms of the Free-State prisoners, was shot in the 
ankle by a revolver in the hands of a worthless, drunken 
fellow named Hull. The shooting was accidental, Hull 
being engaged in the same reprehensible appropriation as 
the Judge. Cato was the constant companion and associate 
of Clarke, Maclean and Jones, and was the mess-mate and 
bed-fellow of the latter and one Bennett, the editor of the 
Lecompton Union. He was accused of writing,the scur 
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rilous articles which appeared in that disreputable sheet: 
Of the law he had little knowledge; of the sense of jus- 
tice he was entirely destitute. 

Judge Burrell devoted no time at all to his duties be- 
yond that required in the collection of his salary. 
Chief Justice Lecompte was a political jackleg from 
Maryland, and spent his time in the accumulation of 
property, of which he possessed a goodly share at the time. 
He was a better lawyer than Cato, which is saying little 
in his favor, but it is all that can be said. It was said 
that he adjourned the spring term of his court to plant his 
potatoes; the summer term had to stand adjourned to 
allow him to hoe his potatoes; the necessity for digging his 
potatoes disposed of the fall term; and in the winter he 
could not hold court because he had to remain at home to 
sell his potatoes. Crimes were constantly committed by 
members of the Law and Order party, but they were never, 
‘or were very seldom, made the subject of judicial inquiry. 
Burrell had recently died, and the other two judges spent 
much of their time attending the councils of the Law and 
Order party, planning to force slavery on Kansas. Crowds 
of persons daily besieged the Governor crying for justice 
at the hands of the courts, while the judges were closeted 
with Calhoun, Jones, Maclean, and others, in the concoc- 
tion of schemes for the oppression of the waive of the 

Territory. 

The Governor called the judges before him and reviewed 
the situation with them. He suggested that they devote 
some time to their duties, to which they consented; but no 
improvement being visible, the Governor addressed each 
of them a note, asking them to report to him what had heen 
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accomplished during the terms, respectively, of their offices. 
In any other condition of society than that which prevailed 
under the rule of ruffianism, this sharp reprimand would 
have produced beneficial results. But here it fell upon 
heedless ears. Beyond arousing the Chief Justice to some 
indignation and a wordy defense of his own course and 
the beauties of slavery, it accomplished nothing. Any 
semblance of justice in the courts of the Territory disap- 
peared, and partisanship, prejudice and partiality were 
contemptuously flaunted in the faces of outraged citizens, 
and boasted of. ‘The Governor himself did not escape 
from it, as he found to his sorrow in the ease of the 
murderer of Buffum. 

A committee of Free-State men called upon the Gover- 
nor to protest against the prejudicial action of the courts 
towards them, and the utter neglect of their business. 
This was November 10th. The Governor cited the case of 
Hays as evidence of his good intentions towards all citi- 
zens of the Territory. But to his dismay, while still 
dwelling upon this matter a gentleman entered the room 
and made known that Judge Lecompte had just released 
Hays upon the surety of Jones. His argument was gone. 
He could only assure the committee of his good intentions 
towards them as towards all the inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory, denounce the action of the Chief Justice, and dismiss 
his petitioners. They departed convinced of the Governor's 
just intentions, and also fully convinced that he was power- 
less to help them. They expressed the belief that their 
only recourse lay in the exercise of physical foree in the 
defense of their rights. 

Towards the close of September, rumors“gain troubled 
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the Missourians. It was said that Lane had raised an- 
other Northern army, with which he was advancing 
through Nebraska to visit retribution upon the ruffians. 
Nothing more disquieting could have reached ruffian ears. 
_Dr. Gihon says that “the very name of Lane was a terror, 
and it was only necessary to get up a rumor that he was 
within a hundred miles, to produce universal consterna- 
tion. And when it was reported that he was actually ap- 
proaching a pro-slavery town, a general panic and stam- 
pede was the result. Vaporing generals, colonels, cap- 
tains and privates suddenly stopped in the midst of their 
stories of valiant deeds, and remembering that they had 
forgotten their needed arms or ammunition, or that the 
women and children must be carried to a place of safety, off 
they ran for shelter in the woods or elsewhere, creeks and 
rivers furnishing no obstacles to their flight. When the 
dreaded danger was over, or they had discovered the alarm 
to be unfounded, they would reassemble, each ready to 
boast over his bad whisky what terrible deeds he would 
have accomplished had on cowardly abolitionist dared 
to make his appearance.” 

Dr. Gihon relates another incident which a Pennsyl- 
vanian experienced while in command of a band of 


ruftians : 


“Upon arriving in the Territory, I established my resi- 
dence in Leavenworth City, where I was solicited to take 
command of a company of Territorial militia, or ‘ Law 
and Order’ party. The company consisted of twenty 
mounted border-ruffians. One dark es : becanie my 


duty to guard the main entrance to the city,, agt,btbok 
" ent place o” Po oe 
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one mile distant. It was a very dark night, and it was 
difficult to discern objects even close at hand; my men 
amused each other and myself, relating the daring deeds 
they had accomplished, and telling what great things they 
would do in case of an assault. About midnight we heard 
the distant sounds of horses’ feet approaching at a rapid 
rate. A perfect stillness took possession of my men. Not 
a word was uttered. Nearer and nearer came the advanc- 
ing party. At length, one of my men exclaimed, ‘ Lane is 
coming, by G—d!’ and instantly the whole company 
broke and ran for the town. In vain I ordered a halt. As 
well might I have attempted to turn back the current of 
the river, as to arrest their flight.” 


Governor Geary sent troops to the Nebraska line to pre- 
vent the entrance of armed bands. They arrested James 
Redpath, who had one hundred and thirty men under him, 
whom they found entering the Territory. They were taken 
to Lecompton, where they convinced the Governor that 
they were seeking homes, and bore arms only in self- 
defense and self-protection, and thereupon they were dis- 
charged. 

But when Lane’s name was associated with rumors of 
invasion the mind of the border-ruffian was not easily 
reassured. They besieged the Governor and clamored for 
further protection. They protested that Lane was about 
to enter the Territory with the main body of his army. 
The Governor again dispatched troops to intercept Lane’s 
army. A large company of immigrants now approached 
the border under the leadership of Colonel Eldridge, Gen- 
eral Pomeroy, and others. They were peaceable and law- 
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abiding citizens, coming to seek homes. They sent a 
committee to assure the Governor of their intentions, and 
to disclaim all intention of fighting except in self-defense. 
Notwithstanding this frank statement and avowal of their 
purposes the troops arrested the entire company, ransacked 
their baggage for concealed arms, destroyed some of it, 
and led the captives to Topeka. Here they were met by 
the Governor, who addressed them, and ordered them to 
disband. They willingly did this, and in all probability 
would have been disbanded and dispersed long before but 
for the detention under arrest. 

This was the last interference with Immigrants com- 
ing into Kansas. ) 

On October 6, 1856, an election was held to select a 
Delegate to Congress, elect a Territorial Legislature, and 
vote upon the question of a convention to form a consti- 
tution. While the Free-State men refrained from voting 
on the ground that to do so would be a recognition of the 
bogus Legislature, the Missourians came over and voted as 
usual. The Law and Order party were thus enabled to 
elect everything; and the proposition to form a State con- 
stitution was carried. 

Governor Geary set out upon a journey of observation 
on the 17th of October. He passed over the southern and 
western parts of the Territory. He was gone twenty days, 
and found the people hopeful and anxious to be allowed to 
proceed with the work of establishing homes. He ad- 
dressed many assemblies of citizens, and was assured of 
their cooperation in his efforts to establish order. This 
journey was productive of much good. 
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The Topeka Legislature met on the 6th of Janyary, 
1857. Neither Governor Robinson nor Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Roberts was present. No quorum appearing, an 
informal meeting was held, and a recess taken to June 9th. 
Sheriff Jones had spent weeks in planning a course to be 
pursued in relation to this meeting, which he was confident 
would result in the renewal of the strife and bloodshed 
now much diminished and disappearing. He even hoped 
that an invasion from Missouri might arise from his 
deep-laid plans. His sturdy henchman, Judge Cato, was 
his assistant and abettor in this attempt to again deluge 
the land in blood. Jones had procured from the Judge 
warrants for the members of the Legislature. These were 
intrusted to a deputy marshal for execution, but Jones was 
present to see that no mistake was made. He had confi- 
dently expected that the writs would be resisted. In fact, 
all his hopes of trouble were based upon this expectation. 
When resistance was offered, then he could call for troops; 
the ruffians would rush to his assistance and he would be 
again in his glory. But the members quietly submitted, 
much to his disgust. He immediately left the town, drove 
home, and never mentioned his ignominious failure to 
stir up trouble at Topeka. The conclusion is reasonable 
that he received a blow here from which he never recov- 
ered, He saw no more opportunity for such trouble as 
he loved. Times were changed. He resigned his office 
in a few days. 

The Territorial Legislature met on January 12th, 1857, 
at Lecompton. This proved one of the most debased bodies 
that ever assembled for any purpose at any time or place. 
It resolved to unanimously oppose anything and everything 
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the Governor proposed; and this course was carried out. 
One of its first acts was to pass a bill admitting to bail 
any criminal, no matter how desperate. It read as fol- 
lows: “ The District Court, or any judge thereof in vaca- 
tion, shall have power and authority to admit to bail any 
prisoner on charge or under indictment for any crime or 
offense, of any character whatever, whether such crime or _ 
offense shall have heretofore been bailable or not.” This 
was supposed to be a vindication of Lecompte’s action in 
admitting Hays to bail. The Governor vetoed it, but 
it was passed over his veto. 

The Law and Order party changed its name to the 
National Democratic party of Kansas on the same day 
that the Legislature met. It was now the purpose of the 
Slavery party to try to fasten the institution of slavery 
permanently on the Territory by a constitution upon which 
the Territory was to be admitted as a State. A census 
was provided for, and no one was to be allowed to vote 
unless he was a resident of the State prior to the 15th of 
March, 1857. The election was to be held in June to 
elect delegates to this constitutional convention. In tak- 
ing the census the books were taken to Missouri and the 
ruffians registered, while in whole counties in the Territory 
a census-taker never appeared; this was true of those coun- 
ties where Free-State people were in the majority. The 
bill was carefully prepared to allow just that. thing to be 
done. The Governor vetoed it, but it was passed over his 
veto. ‘There were a few good men in this Legislature, but 
so few that their influence counted for nothing, and the 
verdict that it was the most debased body of men that ever 
assembled in Kansas must stand. 
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We shall notice one more incident in the administra- 
tion of Governor Geary. When the Legislature assem- 
bled it immediately placed itself in opposition to the 
Governor. It spent a great part of its time in abuse of 
him. The Board of Supervisors of Douglas county had 
accepted the resignation of Sheriff Jones, and appointed 
in his place a drunken, quarrelsome,. worthless ruffian, 
named William T. Sherrard. The Governor did not at 
once issue a commission to him, on account of the absence 
of the Secretary. Sherrard undertook to force the Gover- 
nor to commission him, visiting the Executive office and 
threatening violence. In the meantime the members of 
the board which had appointed him visited the Governor 
and requested that no commission be given him, and made 
known their intention to revoke his appointment. Other 
citizens called upon the Governor to protest against the 
issuance of a commission. 

When the Legislature assembled, one of its first acts 
was to send a communication to the Governor demanding 
his reasons for withholding the commission of Sherrard. 
The Governor did not recognize the right of the Legisla- 
ture to make such an inquiry, but replied to the note of 
inquiry by stating the facts. The Legislature exhausted 
the vocabulary of epithets in abusing the Governor. The 
House immediately appointed him Sheriff of Douglas 
county, but the Council refused to concur, and the appoint- 
.ment was not made. The incident was supposed to be a 
sufficient cause for the assassination of the Governor, and 
arrangements were made accordingly. The prime mover 
in the execution of this conclusion was Surveyor-General 
Calhoun. His office was the rendezvous from. which the 
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dastardly act was to be consummated. At the appointed 
time Sherrard waylaid the Governor at the appointed 
place and spat in his face, hoping to cause some indigna- 
tion which the Governor would resent, and give him a 
pretext which Calhoun and his clerks, who were peeping 
from a door of the Surveyor’s office, would immediately 
transform into an assault and ample cause for Sherrard’s 
killing him in self-defense. But the Governor walked 
quietly away without saying or doing anything, and even 
Sherrard could not bring himself to kill him at that time 
without any cause. ~ 

The people of the Territory were aroused by the actions 
of Sherrard. The House refused to censure him. A 
meeting was called to condemn his action, and Sherrard 
and his friends attended for the purpose of causing a 
riot. In this they succeeded, and in it Sherrard lost his 
life. 

Governor Geary held his office until March. The Leg- 
islature opposed his every act. His crime lay in his 
restoration of some semblance of order to Kansas. He 
wearied of holding so dangerous and thankless a position. 
He was repeatedly urged by his friends to take heed of 
the many threats to assassinate him. The Governor left- 
the Territory at night, to avoid assassination at the hands 
of those of his own party. He arrived in Washington 
March 21, 1857. He was the third Democratic Governor 
that had fled from assassination at the hands of the Demo- 
cratic party in Kansas. 

Governor Geary returned to Pennsylvania. He was a 
brave and distinguished soldier in the War of the Rebel- 
lion. He raised the Twenty-eighth Regiment, Pennsyl- 
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vania Volunteers, and was its commander. He was pro- 
moted for bravery to the rank of Major-General. In 1866 
he was elected Governor of Pennsylvania, and proved a 
wise, able, and devoted public servant. He died respected 
and sincerely mourned by the people of his State. 
Governor Geary’s administration was the first to make 
an impression in Kansas Territory in favor of justice to 
all. He accomplished little more in this field than did 
Reeder, but his efforts were enabled by the increasing 
Free-State immigration to bear fruit at a later day. The 
disorders never again assumed such proportions after his 
summary disbandment. of the ruffians at Franklin. 


IV. 
DANIEL WOODSON. 


om 


And Slavery’s banner now unfurled 
Dark on the breeze of Kansas floats. 
Strange flag! on which foul Treason dotes; 
Whereon is writ: ‘‘Missouri votes 

On Kansas soil, or bursts a world !”’ 


Then Slavery’s champions these words 
Proclaim: ‘‘Come, direful War, and whet 
Thy sword; and let no freeman set 
His foot on Kansas soil,—forget 
That he is man, ye ruffian hordes !’’ 
—The Song of Kansas. 


Daniel Woodson was born in Albemarle county, Vir- 
ginia, May 24, 1824. He died in Claremore, Indian 
Territory, October 5, 1894, in the seventy-first year of 
his age. At the time of his death his home was in 
Coffeyville, Kansas, but he had been removed to the home 
of his son in Claremore for the benefit of his health. 

He was brought up on a farm, and had little or no op- 
portunity to attend school. At an early age he went to 
work in a printing-office, and here he obtained his educa- 
tion. He became an excellent printer, and as he manifested 
considerable-ability, he was given an opportunity to dis- 
play his talents in the editorial room. There he distin- 
guished himself, and was the editor of a paper published 
in Lynchburg, in his native State. His paper attracted 
attention and exerted much influence in his party, both in 
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Virginia and in the country. This gave him a. party 
reputation, and secured for him the appointment as the 
first Secretary of Kansas Territory. He came with Gov- 
ernor Reeder, and remained a citizen of the State until 
his death. 

Mr. Woodson was often Acting Governor of Kansas 
Territory, and upon the exercise of executive authority 
never failed to aid to the utmost of his power the border- 
ruffians in their efforts to destroy Kansas. He was per- 
mitted by Governor Shannon to sign the bogus laws and 
receive the plaudits of the Missourians for the act. His 
extermination proclamation, issued as Acting Governor on 
the 25th of August, 1856, declaring the Territory in a 
state of insurrection, was designed to crush the Free-State 
cause in Kansas and to license the border-ruffians to 
exterminate Free-State men and their families and con- 
fiscate their property. The cry then arose along the bor- 
der, “ Let the watchword be ‘extermination, total and 
complete’”’; and Acting-Governor Woodson approved it 
and acted upon it. Only the arrival and prompt and vig- 
orous action of Governor Geary. prevented its consumma- — 
tion. 

Mr. Woodson gave up the position of Secretary of the 
Territory to accept the Receivership of the Delaware Land 
Office, which trust he administered with fidelity. At the 
close of his term he engaged in farming in Leavenworth 
county, in which business he continued for twelve years. 
He removed to the town of Parker, in Montgomery county, 
in 1870, and assisted to establish a newspaper. This en- 
terprise was not a financial success: He was for a time 
after this in the service of the: Coffeyville Journal. He 
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obtained the office of City Clerk of Coffeyville, which he 
administered to the satisfaction of the people for twelve 
years, and until he was compelled to resign on account of 
failing health. 

The private life of Governor Woodson was always above 
reproach. His official acts were conscientious ; he be- 
lieved in the righteousness of slavery, and was prepared to 
aid it in every way in his power. He was a man of kind 
and generous impulses when not influenced by party mo- 
tives. He was a good neighbor and citizen, and gained 
the esteem of those who knew him. His official actions in 
Kansas Territory are a warning against complete, blind 
and unreasoning obedience to party mandates, 


V. 
BERT J. WALKER. 





Of heroes Kansas is a child! ; 
When Freedom’s banner was unfurled, 
Then on her doubtful soil was hurled 
Gods of the intellectual world, 
Who stood by her till Fortune smiled. 
—Joel Moody. 

Governor Robert J. Walker was a Pennsylvanian; he 
was born in Northumberland, in that State, July 23, 1801. 
He died in Washington, D. C., November 11, 1869, in his 
sixty-ninth year. 

His father was one of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Governor Walker obtained his 
general education at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
studied law under the immediate supervision of his 
father. In 1822 he settled in Pittsburg, and began the 
successful practice of his profession; and here he was 
married to the daughter of Franklin Bache, and grand- 
daughter of Benjamin Franklin. In 1826 he removed to 
Mississippi, as he believed that State possessed greater 
opportunities for political preferment than did his own. 
He at once became active in politics, and rose to promi- 
nence therein and in his profession as a lawyer. He 
made the speech nominating Andrew Jackson to the 
candidacy which resulted in his first election to the Presi- 
dency. He was one of the staunchest supporters of Jack- 
son in his position towards the nullification acts of South 
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Carolina; he favored the coercion of rebellious Statess 
In 1835 he was a candidate for the office of United States 
Senator from Mississippi, his opponent being Poindexter, 
a man of learning and attainments, and a supporter of 
the views of Calhoun. The position of Calhoun was dis- 
cussed before the people of Mississippi, and for the im- 
portance of the question involved and the masterly manner 
in which it was debated, this canvass is only second in im- 
portance to that of Tindal and Douglas in Illinois at a 
later day. Walker not only secured the seat in the Senate, 
but prevailed upon the Legislature to adopt resolutions 
which denounced as treason nullification and secession. 
S. S. Prentiss, one of the greatest of American orators, was 
his opponent for the seat in the Senate in 1840, but 
Walker was elected by an overwhelming majority. Upon 
the question of slavery he was a disciple of Jefferson, and 
in the year 1838 manumitted his slaves. He favored 
Texas in her struggle for independence, and introduced 
in the Senate of the United States a resolution recognizing 
that independence. He advocated the annexation of 
Texas, but opposed the action making it all slave territory, 
and favored a law for the gradual emancipation of the 
slaves of the new State. He advocated the election of 
James K. Polk to the Presidency; and upon his election 
Mr. Polk tendered him the position of Secretary of the 
Treasury. He accepted the office, and his administration 
of its affairs was one of the most successful and able in 
the history of the country. It devolved upon him to form- 
ulate a tariff for the production of revenue for the needs 
of the Government; in this measure he was most fortu- 
nate, reducing the taxes more than one-half and still pro- 
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viding sufficient money to meet all demands wpon the 
treasury. 

In the beginning of the year 1857 it was- feared and 
perhaps believed by President Buchanan and his advisers 
that the Free-State men fully intended to put the gov- 
ernment formed under the Topeka Constitution into active 
operation. It was plain that if they did so they would 
have moral and financial support from the North sufficient 
to enable them to maintain themselves for a considerable 
period of time, even if not to triumph finally. The result 
feared by the Administration was civil war in Kansas, 
perhaps in the Union. Some of the President’s advisers 
were not averse to even this latter consequence when a 
choice between it and the failure of the cause of slavery 
in Kansas must be made, and they came to control the 
President; although it is probable that they never fully 
acquainted him with all their doings or intentions. But 
at the end of Governor Geary’s administration the Presi- 
dent seems to have been in doubt concerning the sucess 
of the slavery movement in Kansas, and to have had in 
mind the desire to at least save the State to his party, 
although not abandoning in the meantime the effort to 
make it a slave State as well as a Democratic State. For 
this work it was necessary to have as a successor to 
Governor Geary a man of recognized ability and tact. 
The position was offered to Mr. Walker, but he hesitated 
to accept it. To a man of his reputation it could bring no 
honor to increase those he had already achieved, and it had 
brought trouble and party condemnation to three prede- 
cessors. The longer he considered the matter the more 
reluctant he became to undertake the: difficult task: and 
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his final conclusion was to decline it, and he so informed 
the President in writing. The President, however, per- 
sisted, and enlisted Senator Douglas in hig interests. 
They gave Mr. Walker assurance of hearty concurrence 
in his policy, and after long consideration he consented to 
accept the position of Governor, although against his 
better judgment. The policy to be pursued was discussed 
in all its relations and a perfect agreement arrived at 
between the President and Mr. Walker. In the light of 
later developments the President was insincere in his 
approval of Mr. Walker’s policy, or he was gained over by 
the rabid members of his Cabinet, who were never in 
favor of it. In either event the conduct of the President 
was most reprehensible. 

The course determined upon by the President and Mr. 
Walker embraced two principal features. The first was 
to compel submission to the laws of the bogus Legislature ; 
this was to be accomplished by the use of the military 
forces of the United States, if necessary. The second was 
the formation of a constitution upon which Kansas should 
be admitted as a State. As a means for securing the 
acquiescence of the Free-State men, if not their active 
cooperation (which was desired and invited), the Gover- 
nor was to guarantee that the constitution should, when 
formed, be submitted to a full and fair vote of the people 
for adoption or rejection. 

Governor Walker was to be given a free hand in all 
matters in Kansas, and was not to be hampered or con- 
strained by the preferences or influences of any former 
Federal officials in the Territory. Mr. Woodson, the Sec- 
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retary, and who had been so actively allied. with the 
border-ruffians and a willing instrument in their hands, 
was removed, and placed in the service of the Land Office. 
There was appointed in his place as Secretary, Frederick 
P. Stanton. Mr. Stanton preceded Governor Walker to 
Kansas by more than a month, arriving at Lecompton 
on the 15th of April and assuming the Executive author- 
ity on the 16th. He was a man of ability and large 
experience, and was strongly prejudiced in favor of 
slavery and against the Free-State men, holding them at 
fault and to blame in all the troubles which had convulsed 
the Territory in the past. In a speech in Lawrence he 
proclaimed with defiance that any further resistance to 
the laws of the bogus Legislature meant “war to the knife, 
and the knife to the hilt.” And in this spirit did he take 
up the work of the administration of the affairs of the 
Territory. 

The first Territorial Legislature (bogus or border- 
ruffian Legislature) enacted a law to submit the question 
of the expediency of forming a State constitution to the 
people at the genera! election to be held in October, 1856. 
Their decision at. that election was favorable to the 
proposition. The Legislature elected at the same time 
provided for the election of delegates to form a consti- 
tutional convention; this election was to be held on June 
15th, 1857. Governor Geary was not satisfied with the 
bill, in that it failed to provide for the submission of the 
constitution framed by its direction toa vote of the people, 
and for other reasons, and so vetoed it. But the Legisla- 
ture passed it over his veto. The bill made provision for 
a census of the inhabitants of the Territory qualified to: 
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vote as a basis of apportionment for delegates to the con- 
stitutional convention; and this census was also to be the 
basis and evidence of qualification of suffrage in the elec- 
tion, that privilege being denied to all persons whose 
names were not found recorded in its lists. This census 
was only partly taken; in more than half the counties 
no attempt whatever was made towards an enumeration, 
and the lists of the counties canvassed were incomplete 
and made in the interests of the slavery party. The coun- 
ties having a Free-State population were purposely omit- 
ted from the census returns, no steps being taken to 
even provide enumerators for such counties. The Free- 
State men living in communities having a Pro-Slavery 
majority were responsible to some degree for the failure 
to be registered; they believed that a constitution formed 
by only a part of the people could find no standing in 
Congress. They hoped, too, that no convention would be 
held. Secretary Stanton, however, made the apportion- 
ment for delegates upon the incomplete and fragmentary 
census, depriving a large majority of the voters of the 
Territory of any and all voice in the formation of the 
constitution. It was believed at the time that this action 
was as much to fling defiance at the Free-State men as 
an official action could accomplish such an end. He came 
to see his error and repent of it when he knew the condi- 
tions actually existing in the Territory, and had deter- 
mined to make his home here and be a candidate for 
office. 

Governor Walker arrived at Lecompton on the 27th of 
May, and delivered his inaugural address. Mr. Stanton 
had outlined the policy to be pursued by the new adminis- 
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tration, in an address which he issued upon his ayrivalsin 
the Territory; it conformed to the understanding arrived 
at between the President and Governor Walker. In the 
address delivered by Governor Walker upon his assump- 
tion of power he confirmed what his Secretary had said, 
and said that the policy indicated as being that which he 
intended to follow was “well known by the President and 
Cabinet, and approved by them.” He said, also, that in 
their knowledge and approval of those views, “‘ I accepted 
the appointment as Governor of Kansas.” The policy an- 
nounced by Stanton and reiterated by Governor Walker 
was only that set out herein as having been agreed upon 
between the President and the Governor. He urged the 
Free-State men to take part in the election of delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention, assuring them that the 
election should be conducted fairly. 

The Free-State men were confident that they were a 
majority of the people of Kansas, and could they have 
been brought to believe that a fair election would be 
accorded them they would have been less reluctant to rec- 
ognize the laws of the bogus Legislature to the extent of 
participating in an election called by its authority. But 
the whole administration of Territorial affairs was in the 
hands of their avowed enemies or persons they had little 
reason to trust. Governor Walker was a stranger, and 
Stanton had shown his prejudice in favor of the Pro- 
Slavery party in making the apportionrhent upon the 
unfair and fraudulent census. If they could have been 
convinced of the honest intentions of Governor Walker, 
they doubted his ability to carry them out; many doubted 
his good faith. The Pro-Slavery men were in such ad- 
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vantageous position by reason of the apportionmeat that 
it seemed a hopeless effort to try to win the convention at 
the polls. After much discussion it was finally decided to 
let the election go by default. This decision was reached 
at a convention held in Topeka, June 9th. Upon the 
same day the Free-State Legislature convened at the same 
place, but it attempted the transaction of but little busi- 
ness. It provided for the election of State officers on the 
third Monday in August, and made Topeka the State 
capital. The Free-State men determined to await de 
velopments under Governor Walker’s policy. 

The result of the election for members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention was entirely satisfactory to the Pro- 
Slavery party. There were no members from F'ree-State 
communities, and the character of the convention was such 
as the Administration at Washington and the. Democratic 
party generally hoped would dominate all the institutions 
of Kansas. 

A delegate convention of Free-State men met in Topeka, 
July 15th, to nominate State officers to be voted for in 
August. It provided for a mass convention to be held at 
Grasshopper Falls on the last Wednesday in August, to 
determine whether or not to take part in the election of a 
Territorial Legislature in the following October. On 
June 9th, Governor Walker delivered an address at 
Topeka, in which he invited and urged the Free-State 
men to participate in this election, and assuring them 
that in doing so they should be accorded every right to 
which free men were entitled and equal protection with 
all other voters. 

When the convention met in Grasshopper Falls, August 
96th, many of the Free-State. men believed: icampsgsible 
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to win the Territorial Legislature, because of the unjust 
and unfair apportionment of the members to the various 
counties. This apportionment should have been made by 
the Governor, but was not, as he was not furnished with 
a copy of the act authorizing it until the time in which 
he should have performed his duty was past. By the 
terms of the law it became the duty of the President of the 
Council and the Speaker of the House to make the appor- 
tionment, in event of the failure of the Governor to do so. 
They did it to the satisfaction of the Pro-Slavery’ men 
and greatly to the prejudice and disadvantage of the Free- 
State party. In the deliberations of the convention the 
extreme Free-State men opposed the participation on the 
ground that to do so was to sacrifice and abandon the 
principles for which they had contended so long and 
suffered so much, in that 1t recognized and submitted to 
the laws of the bogus Legislature. A majority of the 
leaders and a great preponderance of the people believed 
it best to take part in the election. Lane, Robinson, and 
other men prominent in the councils of the party saw 
no sacrifice of principles in this course, and believed that 
there was the possibility and even the probability of suc- 
cess, and in that event they saw great benefit to the Free- 
State cause. The people were beginning to know Governor 
Walker better, and to see that he really intended to see 
justice done if it was in his power. The convention voted 
to contest the election, and appointed a committee to 
prepare an address to the people. This address recounted 
the disadvantages under which the Free-State men entered 
the contest, not the least of which was the expected and 
usual invasion from Missouri. It was not so much in- 
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tended to influence the action of voters at the election 
as it was to prevent discouragement in the event of failure 
to carry the Legislature. Raia et 

When the Constitutional Convention met in September 
it organized itself into a working body and adjourned 
until after the election of ‘the Legislature, intending, 
“doubtless, to be governed largely in some parts of its 
work by the results of that election, especially in the 
manner of its submission for approval or rejection by 
the people. 

The Legislative election was held October 5th, and re- 
sulted in a large majority for the Free-State party, al- 
though many belonging to it had refused to vote, believing 
that the inevitable invasion from Missouri would overcome 
any honest vote which could be polled in the Territory. 
The apportionment greatly favored the invading ruffians, 
as it gave a large majority of the members to the border 
counties. Although Federal troops were sent to fourteen 
precincts, the Missourians cast several thousand fraudu- 
lent votes. In McGhee county there were cast twelve hun- 
dred and sixty-six votes, while at the election in the 
previous June there had been cast but fourteen votes, | 
At Oxford, in Johnson county, the polls were kept open 
two days, and more than fifteen hundred fraudulent votes 
were cast. Frauds were committed at other points, but 
they were not of so extensive and glaring character. 

Upon these fraudulent votes rested the hope of the 
National Democracy, as the Pro-Slavery party now styled 
itself. If the precincts of Oxford and McGhee were 
counted, the Legislature would remain in its control, 
But Governor Walker had made his assurances in good 
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faith when he urged the Free-State men to take part in 
the Legislative election. It was quite apparent to him 
that the Oxford and McGhee returns were records of 
fraud and forgery. On the 19th of October the Governor 
and Secretary issued a proclamation rejecting the returns 
from Oxford, assigning as a reason that they were tech- 
nically defective and erroneous. ‘They disposed of the 
McGhee returns in the same manner on the 22d. The 
real reason. for this action was the palpable fraud these 
returns recorded, and Governor Walker, in rejecting 
them, redeemed his pledge to the people that he would 
prevent and correct such so far as in him lay. 

The National Democrats were in a great rage at the 
course of the Governor. They held a mass meeting in 
Lecompton on the 23d, at which they passed resolutions 
of threat and indignation. But Governor Walker was not 
the man to be intimidated. Seeing that their threats were 
disregarded by the Governor, they appealed to Judge 
Cato, always a willing tool of the ruffians. He issued a 
mandamus to compel the Governor and Secretary to issue 
certificates of election to the persons shown to have been 
elected by the fraudulent returns. They declined to obey 
the mandamus, and offered to voluntarily yield themselves 
to arrest for non-compliance, but the Judge suffered the 
matter to go no further. Sheriff Jones was one of the 
defeated candidates who determined to obtain his certifi- 
cate of election by force, and arming himself and taking 
a fellow-ruffian along he strode into the Secretary’s office, 
where he loudly demanded in coarse and threatening lan- 
guage that his papers be signed at. once. No attention 
being given him or his threats, he departed much down- 
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cast. A committee of Free-State men waited upon the 
Secretary and offered to hang Jones if it would be any 
accommodation, but the Secretary declined to give them 
permission to perform an act which would give them 
such deep gratification. 

This Legislative election and the action of the Gov- 
ernor and Secretary upon its fraudulent returns com- 
bine to constitute the turning-point in the political affairs 
of Kansas Territory. Against tremendous odds and 
such trials and obstacles as few peoples have encountered, 
the freemen of Kansas had now triumphed. They had 
gained control of the Territorial Legislature, the law- 
making power recognized by the Federal Government, and 
‘legal self-government was now for the first time within 
their reach. 

To this point, it appears, the Washington Administra- 
tion had supported and favored Governor Walker’s course 
in Kansas, as it was in accord with the policy insisted 
upon as a condition to his acceptance of the position. 
But the loss of the Legislature convinced the extreme ele- 
ments of the Democracy in Kansas and Washington that 
the only issue for which they cared a straw was lost. They 
believed that it could be regained only by a course of 
masterly rascality. Many of the more moderate Demo- 
crats of Kansas admitted defeat, and were prepared to 
accept defeat. President Buchanan was not sanguine of 
the success of the slavery cause, from the time of Gov- 
ernor Geary’s administration. But he had little influence 
himself in the affairs of State, and there were those in his 
Cabinet who had hope of yet forcing slavery upon the 
Territory. They realized that Kansas was the crisis in 
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their affairs and fortunes, and they intended tg maké it 
a slave State or make their failure to do so a cause for civil 
war should no other sufficient cause arise. In the future 
fight in Kansas they must not be hindered by an honest 
and capable Territorial Governor,—so one of their first 
steps was to force such conditions upon Governor Walker 
that he would resign; if he failed to do. that, they. would 
find some way to remove him. They found the Constitu- 
tional Convention ready to hand, and its character was 
such that they knew they could rely upon it in any 
measure the future might show to their interests. 

The Lecompton Constitutional Convention had met 
September 7th, and after effecting an organization had 
adjourned on the 11th to meet October 19th, when the 
result of the election for members of the Legislature would 
be known. When it was found that the Free-State men had 
elected a majority of that body, a fierce opposition to the 
convention arose. The freemen of the Territory said the 
convention should not form a constitution; that it was 
fraudulently constituted. and represented only a minority 
of the people; and that if it was necessary to prevent 
its action, force would be used: whereupon the Adminis- 

tration provided United States troops for its protection. 

Upon the day of its reassembling a Free-State conven- 
tion met in Lecompton and demanded that it should ad- 
journ and abandon the purpose to frame a constitution for 
Kansas. As no quorum ‘was present, no meeting of the 
convention could be had; no, quorum. appeared for sev- 
eral days, and the F'ree-State men hoped. none would ap- 
pear. Many of the moderate Democrats were indifferent, 
and were willing to acquiesce in the decision of the ma- 
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jority as expressed in the Legislative election. But not 
so with the rabid element; they finally secured a quorum. 
During a session lasting two weeks, a constitution was 
evolved which followed instructions from Washington, 
and there is little doubt that all the slavery features 
were prepared there, sent to the convention and adopted 
entire. 

Aside from its provisions for the establishment of 
slavery the constitution was not bad in itself, although 
the manner of its formation would always have weighted 
with odium any provision it contained, however good. It 
provided that the boundaries of the State should remain 
those of the Territory; that the rights to slave property 
of the present inhabitants and the immigrants bringing 
slaves in the future were not to be interfered with; that 
free negroes were to be excluded from the State; that 
the constitution should not be amended, altered or changed 
until after the year 1864. | 

The manner of securing the adoption of the constitution, 
now that there was a known Free-State majority in the 
Territory and Governor Walker had demonstrated his 
antipathy to fraudulent elections, was a difficult question 
for the Pro-Slavery men. As no provision for its sub- 
mission to a vote of the people was made in the act author- 
izing its formation, it had been charged by the Free-State 
men from the first that there was no intention that it 
should be submitted to a vote. But Calhoun denied this 
in a published statement, and the President wrote to 
Governor Walker July 12th, saying that it would be sub- 
mitted. Calhoun was Surveyor-General of the Territory, 
and the representative and confidential agent of the ex- 
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treme and reckless element in Kansas of the Pro Slavery 
party not only in the Territory, but in the South" and in 
the Cabinet. He was chairman or president:of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, and by it charged with the work of 
procuring the adoption of the instrument, and for this 
purpose clothed with unusual and extraordinary powers. 

It is probable that had the National Democrats carried 
the Legislature, by fraud or otherwise, the convention 
would have been more liberal and have submitted the 
constitution to a vote of the people. Through the Legis- 
lature any action in favor of the Pro-Slavery party could 
have been had, and fair promises could have been made 
only to be overridden by fraud approved by that body. 
As the matter stood with them, the Legislature was in 
control of the Free-State men and Governor Walker had 
given indisputable earnest of honorable official action— 
hard conditions. with which to be confronted by the Le- 
compton Constitution, its friends and advocates. In this 
perplexing dilemma a devious course was adopted. The 
whole constitution was not to be submitted, but a propo- 
sition which must adopt the constitution. Two forms of 
ballot were prepared. One was, “Constitution with no 
Slavery”; the other was, “ Constitution with Slavery,” 
A direct vote upon the constitution itself was denied. If 
the second proposition prevailed, the constitution entire 
was to be sent to Congress; if the first carried, then the 
sections establishing slavery were to be stricken out and 
the emasculated document sent to Congress. 

Calhoun and not the Governor was to conduct the elec- 
tion, receive the returns, pass. upon their validity, and do 
all other things in relation thereto. which it was supposed 
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an honest Governor would not do. Governor Waller now 
found himself occupying the same position reached by his 
predecessors. He was repudiated by his party in the Ter- 
ritory, and, while it is possible that he was not yet aware 
of it, he was abandoned by the Administration; and this 
for no other reason than that he had done precisely what 
the President had directed him to do. He was disheart- 
ened and disgusted with his party; he set out for Wash- 
ington to consult the President. He found him wavering, 
halting,—full of excuses. When reminded of his former 
position on the question of submission, he took refuge in 
the subterfuge provided for him by the conspirators about 
him,—that he could not undertake to dictate to the Consti- 
tutional Convention. Seeing that he was deserted by the 
President as well as by his party, he realized that it was 
useless for him to return discredited to Kansas. He was 
powerless to perform his pledges to the people, and being. 
so, there was nothing for him to do but to resign his posi- 
tion. This he did on December 17th, in a long letter to 
Secretary Cass, in which he sets out his reasons for accept- 
ing the office, the President’s position and assurances, and 
his change. The Secretary made a very lame reply. 
Governor Walker espoused the cause of the Union in 
the Civil War, and reiterated his sentiments expressed 
against rebellion in the days of nullification. He advo- 
cated extreme measures. In April, 1861, he addressed a 
large meeting of the citizens of New York, in Union 
Square.. In 1863 he was appointed financial agent of the 
Government in Europe, where he negotiated the sale of 
more than three hundred million dollars of the bonds of 
the United States with which to provide money. to; carry 


on the war. 
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Governor Walker was the ablest man appointed to a posi- 
tion in Kansas by the Federal Government in Territorial 
times. From the beginning of his administration dates the 
disintegration of the old parties in the Territory. He was 
true to his convictions and honestly endeavored to give the 
people a fair administration of their affairs, and when 
the action of the President made it impossible for hira 


to do so he resigned. 


VI. 
FREDERICK P. STANTON. 





Weep not, that Time | 
Is passing on—it will ere long reveal 
A brighter era to the nations. Hark! 
Along the vales and mountains of the earth 
There is a deep, portentous murmuring, 
Like the swift rush of subterranean streams, 
Or like the mingled sounds of earth and air, 
When the fierce Tempest, with sonorous wing, 
Heaves his deep folds upon the rushing winds, 
And hurries onward with his night of clouds 
Against the eternal mountains. ’Tis the voice 
Of infant Freedom—and her stirring call 
Is heard and answered in a thousand tones 
From every hilltop of her Western home. 

— Prentice. 


Frederick P. Stanton was born in Alexandria, in the 
District of Columbia, 22d December, 1814. He died in 
Ocala, Florida, June 4, 1894, in the eightieth year of 
his age. | : 

His father was a poor man—a bricklayer; he taught 
his son his own trade, and together they followed it. 
At this occupation young Stanton earned sufficient money 
to take him through the private school of Benjamin Hal- 
lowell, in his native town. He was a boy of more than 
ordinary ability, and at the age of eighteen was made 
assistant tutor in Mr. Hallowell’s school. He afterwards 
graduated from Columbia College. His first work after 
leaving college was teaching the village school in Ocoquan, 

(111) 
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Virginia; afterwards he was a teacher in Pottsmouth 
Academy, in the same State. He remained but a short 
time in any of these occupations, and was constantly 
seeking better positions. At the age of nineteen he was 
elected principal of the Elizabeth City Academy, in North 
Carolina, where he remained two years. All this time he 
read law as he could find time to do so, and at the age 
of twenty-one was admitted to practice in his native town. 
Immediately after his admission to the bar he removed 
to Memphis, Tennessee, where he engaged in the practice 
of his profession. He took a prominent part in politics, 
especially in those of his adopted State, and for two years 
wrote the political editorials of the Gazette, one of the 
leading Memphis newspapers. In 1845 he was elected to 
Congress from the Memphis district; and he was four 
times reélected, his final term expiring March 3, 1855. 
His retirement from Congress was voluntary. In his serv- 
ices there he was Chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and also of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
He took a deep interest and a prominent part in all the 
business transacted by Congress, and his attitude towards 
measures was determined by his conception of justice 
rather than by political or party expediency, though he 
was an ardent Democrat. In 1855 he removed to Wash- 
ington, and there engaged in the practice of his profession 
in the courts and the Departments. of the Government. 
The results did not met his expectations, and being inti- 
mately acquainted with the leaders of his party and on 
good terms with them, he sought a political appointment 
in some location where political and material development 
would offer opportunities for political preferment., Kan- 
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sas was then, as it has always remained, peculiarly fasci- 
nating. The wrecks of political fortunes were rapidly 
covering her shores, but this seemed to make men the more 
eager to launch their barks on her stormy and agitated 
political seas. In April, 1857, Mr. Stanton was appointed 
Secretary of Kansas Territory; he succeeded Secretary 
Woodson, who was made Receiver of Money in the Del- 
aware Land Office. , 

Mr. Stanton arrived at Lecompton April 15th, and 
immediately assumed the duties of his office, by which, 
as Governor Walker had not yet arrived in the Territory, 
he became Acting Governor. He entered upon the duties 
of his office with the usual Democratic prejudice against 
the Free-State people, and a disposition to hold them 
responsible for all the troubles which had convulsed the 
Territory. On the 24th of April he delivered an address 
at Lawrence, in which he announced the policy which the 
Administration, at the instance of Governor Walker, had 
agreed ‘to follow in Kansas affairs. One feature of this 
policy was the determination that the people of Lawrence 
should obey the laws of the bogus Legislature. Mr. Stan- 
ton was bold and defiant in his address, and announced 
in an arrogant manner that the laws should be obeyed, 
and that further disobedience would result in “war to 
the knife, and the knift to the hilt.” * The impression 
created by the Acting Governor in the minds of the Free- 
State men of the Territory was not at first generally 
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s . P. Ha one of the early settlers in Kansas, and a man identified with the 
scaearrisehtl epretetal development of the State from the beginning, he heaving sF- 
rived with Lane's Army of the North on August 7th, 1856, has recently A peg “ ‘b 
author the circumstances under which the phrase, ‘‘ War to the xp ite oe r a a 
the hilt,’? was used in this address. It seems that the over nar Mok Le er, 
goaded {nto the utterance of this unfortunate remark. ~ 
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favorable to him; they believed that. he was basing his 
future course upon information derived exclusively from 
Pro-Slavery sources, and from extreme men who had con- 
trolled the preceding administrations in their early stages. 
The Free-State men expected little from any man ap- 
pointed to office by the President, and they expected the 
incoming administration would prove no more friendly 
to them than had the preceding ones. 

The first duty of political consequence to the people 
falling to the Acting Governor was the apportionment 
of delegates to the Constitutional Convention to be held 
at Lecompton. Some account of this matter has been 
given in the consideration of the administration of Gov- 
ernor Walker, and it will be only mentioned here. The 
bill for taking the census to form the basis for this 
apportionment was passed by the Lecompton Legislature 
on February 19th, 1857. Governor Geary interposed his 
veto, but the Legislature was hostile to him, and passed 
it over his veto. If the census provision had been carried 
out to the letter and in good faith, little objection could 
have been made to it. But the sheriffs were to take the 
census, and as they were appointed by the county com- 


missioners, who were in turn appointed by the Legisla- 


of resistance to the bogus laws. Mr. Stanton returned evasive answers for some time, 
evidently hoping that the interruptions would cease, but as the matter was pressed, 
he finally said: 

“The laws must be obeyed; they will be enforced.” 

‘Then,’ sald the interrogators, ** there wili be war.”’ 

Mr. Stanton was exasperated. It seemed to him that there was an element present 
determined to antagonize him and question his good faith and aincerity. To suffer 
himself to be silenced by it at this time would, in his opinion, mark him asa man want- 
ing in decision and courage and trouble him later in the administration of the duties of 
his office, Rising to his full height; and looking his troublesome and diseourteous.au- 
ditors squarely in the face, he sternly answered : 

‘Then war it must be, and it will be war to the knife and the knife to thé hilt.” 

Mr. Harrie saya much of the address was conciliatory and manly, and evidenced a 
desire to see justice done to all parties, and that it was in the main satisfactory to the 
people of Lawrence and the Territory. ' 
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ture, no hope of an honest enumeration was enteftained 
by the Free-State people. There were thirty-four counties 
in the Territory, and the census was taken in but fifteen 
of these; and in these it was only partially taken, palpa- 
ble frauds being committed in some communities. John- 
son county was given four hundred and ninety-six votes, 
when in fact it was largely an Indian reservation with 
very few legal votes. No attempt was made to take the 
census in any of those counties where the Free-State 
men were in the majority, or where they lived in any 
considerable number. On May 20th the Acting Governor 
issued a proclamation making the apportionment of dele- 
gates upon this fraudulent and partial census; by this 
act he disfranchised more than one-half the voters of 
the Territory. His authority to make an apportionment 
at all was doubtful, and if he had such right he was in 
duty bound to have the census completed and corrected 
before he acted. His act was one of insolence and de 
fiance, and after he had been cast out and disowned by 
his party:in the Territory and the President, when they 
had no further use for him, he made an apology to the 
Free-State men for his hasty and illegal action. 
Governor Walker arrived in the Territory and as- 
sumed the duties of his office on the 27th of May. Until 
the resignation of Governor Walker Mr. Stanton dis- 
charged his duties as Territorial Secretary. During this 
time the usual change had occurred in the feeling enter- 
tained by the Democratic party for the Governor of 
Kansas Territory. It forced Governor Walker’s resig- 
nation and forced Secretary Stanton into the Kansas 
Free-State party. When Governor Walker left the Terri- 
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tory to appeal to the President, Mr. Stanton became 
again the Acting Governor of the Territory. “He saw the 
unalterable opposition of the great majority of the people 
to the Lecompton Constitution, and was then fully ac 
quainted with all the outrages attending the various stages 
of its concoction. He was, too, at this time fully informed 
of the exact proportion of influence assumed and that 
actually possessed in the Territory by the National De 
mocracy. He knew by this time the merits of the contro- 
versy and conflict raging in Kansas. He could no longer 
remain ignorant of the fact that the FreeState people 
stood for every principle vital to the existence of the 
Republic; and also that the National Democrats while 
crying out, “Law! we invoke the law!” were in fact 
violating the spirit of all law, daily trampling the Con- 
stitution and Organic Act in the mire and holding both in 
contempt. The only position for an honest man with 
such information and knowledge was in the ranks of the 
majority struggling for their rights against the unlawful 
and reprehensible usurpations of the minority, aided and 
abetted by the President. 

The Legislature elected on the 5th of October was com- 
posed in the majority of Free-State men. The prevention 
of the consummation of Democratic frauds in that election 
was one of the principal indictments brought by the 
Democratic party against Governor Walker and Secre- 
tary Stanton. The persistent efforts of Calhoun and the 
Washington Administration to force the. obnoxious Le 
compton Constitution upon the Territory produced a pro 
found agitation of the public mind, and aroused the people 
to a state of apprehension and wrought them to a high 
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pitch of excitement. The Acting Governor was urged to 
call the Legislature in special session; and he, knowing 
that he had nothing to expect from the Government at 
Washington, and realizing that right, reason and justice 
were on the side of the Free-State men, issued his procla- 
‘Imation the 1st of December, convening the Legislature in 
extra session on the 7th of the same month. It was stipu- 
lated by the leaders of the Free-State party that no general 
legislation should be attempted, and that the session should 
be devoted to devising some measure of relief for the 
people from their threatened danger. This act of Acting- 
Governor Stanton was the severest blow to the Administra- 
tion party and the most profound service to the patriots 
of Kansas that had occurred. From this event dates the 
beginning of the ascendency of the Free-State people in 
the affairs of government in the Territory. For this act 
Mr. Stanton was taken to the hearts of the FreeState 
people, who forgave and forgot his early acts of oppression. 

The chicanery of the National Administration and its 
corrupt tools in Kansas had so bound and rendered help- 
less the Territory, that. there was little the Legislature 
could do to bring immediate relief. The Constitutional 
Convention had empowered its president, the disreputable 
Calhoun, to take all steps necessary to foist the result of 
its labors upon the Territory. As the work was finished} 
little could come of questioning the authority and legality 
of the convention. 

The Legislature assembled at. Lecompton on the day 
set apart. ©. W. Babcock was elected President of the 
Council, and G. W. Deitzler Speaker of the House. The 
members were inexperienced in the mode of procedure 
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for the enactment of legislation, and to this cause must be 
attributed in some measure their failure to afford the 
full sum of relief expected. The act authorizing the 
formation of the Lecompton Constitution was repealed. 
An act was passed providing for the submigsion of the 
constitution to the full and fair vote of the whole people. 
A joint resolution addressed to Congress was adopted, 
protesting in the strongest terms against the admission of 
Kansas under the Lecompton Constitution; and another 
memorialized that body to admit her to Statehood under 
the Topeka Constitution. A law for the punishment of 
election frauds was enacted; as was one, also, to provide 
for the organization of an efficient militia. The act of 
the bogus Legislature to punish rebellion was repealed. 
The Legislature adjourned December 17th. 

Mr. Stanton expected to be removed by the President 
for his action in calling the Legislature in extra session. 
As the end of the session approached he was notified of 
his removal; and on the 21st of December he was suc- 
ceeded as Secretary by James W. Denver, who was ap- 
pointed Secretary and became Acting Governor. 

Mr. Stanton continued his residence in Kansas. He 
espoused the cause of freedom and identified himself 
with the Republican party. In 1861 he was a prominent 
candidate for the office of United States Senator. Later 
in that year, when Senator Lane was understood to have 
been appointed a brigadier-general, and it was supposed 
that a vacancy in his office was caused thereby, Mr. Stanton 
was appointed by Governor Robinson to fill the unexpired 
are, but it was determined that no vacancy had been 
made. 
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Governor Stanton purchased a large tract ofland ‘in 
Douglas county, near Lecompton, and erected thereon a 
large and handsome residence,—for many years the most 
expensive in the State. In 1862 he removed to Farm- 
well, Virginia, and resumed the practice of his profession 
in Washington. In 1886 he removed to Florida, where 
he resided until his death. 

Governor Stanton was a man of much ability, and while 
there was something of the politician visible in many of 
his acts, he was conscientious in his administration of 
public affairs in Kansas. He came to the Territory with 
the pro-slavery hatred and prejudice for the Free-State 
men and their efforts to obtain the right to govern them- 
selves. But he found, as had Reeder, Shannon, Geary and 
Walker, that pro-slavery theories in the East and slavery 
in the process of being forced upon an unwilling people, 
were two very different things. The enormities prac- 
ticed in the latter instance revealed the hideous outlines 
of the former, and made him an enemy of the institution 
of barbarism. His conversion to the principles of free 
dom was thorough and genuine, and from that time he 
did as much as in him was to destroy slavery and establish 
liberty. 


Vit. 
JAMES WILLIAM DENVER. 





This is the land where first began 
The holy work in Virtue’s cause,— 
Where men demanded righteous laws 
And justice unto all,—here was 
The sword once more unsheathed for man. 
—The Song of Kansas. 


General James William Denver was born in Winches- 
ter, Frederick county, Virginia, October 23, 1817. He 
died in Washington, D. C., August 9th, 1892, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age. 

In the year 1831 his parents removed to Ohio; they 
settled in Clinton county in that State in the spring of 
1832. The children of the family consisted of four sons 
and six daughters, all of whom lived to become honored 
members of their adopted State. His father was a farmer, 
and the first years of his life were spent in the hard labor 
incident to farm life in a new country. In the winters he 
attended the common schools of the neighborhood. The 
severe labor which he was called upon to perform and the 
exposure incident thereto brought on a severe illness in 
the form of rheumatism, when he was in his twenty-first 
year. This became for a time permanent, and it caused 
him to look about for some labor of a lighter character 
than that on the farm. He studied civil engineering, and 
was for a time in the service of the county surveyor. . In 
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the spring of 1841 he went to Missouri, to seek emplOy- 
ment in the surveys of the public lands of that State. But 
he failed to obtain a contract in this work, and as if was 
necessary for him to find something to do; he taught a 
school in the northwestern part of Clay county, at what 
was known as the Hartsell school-house; while teaching 
here he boarded in the family of John Katon, Esq. He 
always regarded the year spent here as one of the happiest 
of his life. At the close of his term of school he returned 
to Ohio to engage in the study of law, and in 1842 began 
this study in the office of Griffith Foos, Ksq., of Wilming- 
ton. He continued his studies here for some time, and 
then attended the Cincinnati Law School, from which in- 
stitution he graduated in the spring of 1844. His first 
law office was opened in Xenia, Ohio, and he had for a 
partner Mr. Rt. H. Stone. In the spring of 1845 he re- 
turned to Missouri and opened a law office in Plattsburg, 
but afterwards removed to Platte City. In March, 1847, 
he was made captain of a company in the Twelfth In- 
fantry Regiment, and served until the close of the Mexi- 
can War, in July, 1848; he was under the command of 
General Scott. At the close of the war he returned to 
Platte City, where he remained until 1850, when he 
crossed the Plains and settled in Trinity county, Cali- 
fornia. In 1852 he was elected State Senator, and during 
the session of the Legislature he antagonized Edward 
Gilbert, an ex-member of Congress; the controversy which 
ensued resulted in a duel. Denver designated rifles ag 
the weapons, and Gilbert was killed at the second shot. 
During this session Mr. Denver was appointed by the 
Governor of the State to convey supplies across the Sierra 
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Nevada Mountains for the relief of emigrants who. were 
in deep distress. Upon his return from this" mission 
he was appointed Secretary of State for California, and 
served in this capacity until November, 1855. He had 
been elected to the House of Representatives in 1854, and 
took his seat at the beginning of the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gress, in December, 1855. He was made Chairman of 
the Special Committee on the Pacific Railroad, and orig- 
inated the laws which were subsequently adopted for the 
construction of that great. highway. At the close of his 
Congressional term he was appointed Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and assumed the duties of that office in 
April, 1856. He made a treaty with the Pawnees during 
that year. In December, 1857, he was in Kansas at- 
tending to some matters connected with the administra- 
tion of his office; and when Governor Stanton was re- 
moved from the office of Secretary of the Territory, Mr. 
Denver was appointed to that position. He assumed the 
duties of his office on the 21st of December, and as no 
Governor had been appointed he became the Acting Gov- 
ernor of the Territory from that date. On the 12th of 
May, 1858, he was appointed Governor of Kansas Terri- 
tory, and Hugh S. Walsh was made Secretary. 

The election called by Calhoun on the slavery proposi- 
tion of the Lecompton Constitution. was held on the 21st 
day of December, the day upon which Secretary Denver 
assumed the duties of his office. It was a farce. Calhoun. 
announced that the vote in favor of “the Constitution with 
Slavery” was 6,226; and the opposing vote was given by 
him as 569. Border-ruffians in large numbers came into 
the Territory and voted. At a subsequent investigation 
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it was shown that 2,720 fraudulent votes were cast,; and 
it was known that many others voted who had no right to 
do so. ot, 

At the election provided by the Territorial Legislature, 
held January 4th, 1858, a fair and honest expression 
of the people towards the Lecompton Constitution was 
had. The votes cast against it were 10,226; for it in all 
forms there were but 162. So overwhelming was the 
sentiment against it and against the outrageous manner in 
which the President had attempted to force it upon the 
people, that some of the Pro-Slavery papers had turned 
against it. On the 24th of December (1857 ) @ Demo- 
cratic convention in Leavenworth passed resolutions de- 
nouncing the framers of the instrument, indorsing the 
course of Governor Walker and Secretary Stanton, and 
asking Congress to not admit Kansas under the fraudulent 
constitution. The President was fully informed of the 
result of the election of January 4th, the position and 
attitude of a majority of his party in Kansas, and of 
Acting-Governor Denver. The latter had written an ex- 
haustive review of the conditions prevailing in the Terri- 
tory, which he sent to the President by a special messen- 
ger; he urged the President to not present the constitution 
to Congress. The President replied that the letter came 
too late, as his message of transmittal had been already 
prepared and shown to the Southern Senators, and he 
“could not withdraw it.” On the 2d of February he 
transmitted it to the Senate, together with the constitu- 
tion. It was a bitter document, and denounced the Free- 
State men of Kansas and charged them with the ‘troubles 
which had occurred there. This paper evidenced the 
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subserviency of the President to the slave-power. It pur- 
ported the action of the convention in not submitting the 
constitution to a vote of the people. The Lecompton 
manner of adopting constitutions has ever been in favor 
with the enemies of liberty. 

The action of Congress resulted in the rejection of the 
constitution for the time being, and in the passage of the 
“English bill,” which provided for the submission of the 
constitution to a fair and full vote of the. people of the 
Territory. To induce them to vote in its favor, large land 
grants were set apart to the future State, amounting in 
all to more than five million acres. This bill was forced 
through Congress by bribery and other corrupt practices. 
But the people of Kansas refused to be bribed by the 
magnificent land grants promised by the slaveholders. 
The one thing about the bill which pleased the people was 
that feature which gave them an opportunity to express 
a final judgment against the constitution. The election 
under the provisions of the “ English bill” was held 
August 2d, 1858. The total vote was 13,088, of which 
more than 11,000 were against the Lecompton instru- 
ment and the English inducements for its adoption. 

It was during the administration of Governor Denver 
that the troubles in southeastern Kansas assumed an 
alarming character. The people of that part of Missouri 
adjoining went into the Territory and took possession. of 
the best claims, and almost all of them returned home. 
When the Free-State men began to come in, trouble arose. 
Missourians invaded Kansas and Kansans invaded Mis- 
sourl; men~were murdered by both—five at one time by 
the Missourians. The Free-State men were compelled to 
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fight Pro-Slavery Kansans as well as the mazauders from 
Missouri. In these troubles Captain James Montgomery 
and John Brown were the leaders of the Free-State men. 
In the summer of 1858 Governor Denver effected a treaty 
of peace between the opposing parties, but it was soon 
broken. The details of this warfare are of sufficient im- 
portance to form the subject of a separate paper of this 
series, and will not be reviewed here. These troubles con- 
tinued until Kansas was admitted as a State, and, in fact, 
until the close of the Civil War. 

The Free-State men, or many of them, believed that 
the Legislature, having a large Free-State majority, would 
willingly sacrifice itself to aid the Topeka Constitution 
movement for Statehood. On January 8th, 1858, the 
Territorial and State Legislatures met in Lawrence for 
an interchange of opinion. The Territorial Legislature 
was requested to invest the State Legislature with its 
powers and vote itself out of existence; but this it wisely 
refused todo. It was master of the situation in the Terri- 
tory, and was recognized by the Governor and the Federal 
Government. The result of the conference revealed to 
the people the changed condition of affairs. The Topeka 
movement had served an admirable purpose, but it proved 
a temporary expedient and its usefulness was at an end. 
Its Legislature adjourned to meet March 4th; at that 
time no quorum appeared. No session was held, but an 
address was issued; it never reassembled. 

The attempt to locate the capital of the Territory at a 
town to be built in Franklin county, and named Minneola, 
caused some controversy between the Governor and the 
Legislature. The Free-State men held Lecompton in 
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contempt, and it was evident that they would not, suffer 
the capital to remain there permanently. But the Goy- 
ernor vetoed the bill moving it to Minneola; ‘as thirty-five 
of the fifty-two members of the Legislature were finan- 
cially interested in the site of the proposed new capital, 
the bill establishing it was passed over his veto. The 
Governor, however, refused to go there, or to suffer the 
Territorial archives to be taken. The bill was afterwards 
pronounced unconstitutional, and the capital remained 
at Lecompton. 

It was realized that the Territorial affairs had outgrown 
the Topeka Constitution and this Legislature was of the 
opinion that another should be framed, and so passed a 
bill providing for the election of delegates for that pur- 
pose. But as the Lecompton instrument was not yet 
finally disposed of, Governor Denver retained the bill, 
neither approving nor returning it. As it was passed in 
the last hours of the Legislature, he had the right of abso- 
lute veto. But the Legislature declared that the bil] had 
passed, and delegates were accordingly elected. The con- 
vention met in Minneola March 23d, and James H. Lane 
was elected president. As the movement to make that 
town the capital had collapsed, the convention adjourned 
to Leavenworth and there completed its labors. A good 
constitution was framed. But the people doubted the 
legality, of the bill calling the convention into life; they 
regarded its work lightly, and few of them voted in the 
election for its ratification. It was sent to Congress; no 
action was ever had upon it. 

Governor Denver resigned his office October 10th, 1858. 
He was the first Governor not removed or compelled to 
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resign. And his administration was much more gatis- 
factory to the President than to the people of Kansas. 
In after years he said that in his residence in Missouri 
he had “chummed” with Senator Atchison and other Pro- 
Slavery leaders there, and could not bring Himself to 
incur their displeasure in the administration of Kansas 
affairs, 

Governor Denver returned to Washington, and was 
reappointed Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Becoming 
dissatisfied with this position, in the spring of 1859 he 
resigned, and returned to California. In the canvass of 
1860 he favored Senator Douglas and opposed secession. 
The Legislature, in 1861, appointed him one of the com- 
missioners to adjust Indian-raid claims. He left Calj- 
fornia in June, 1861, and on August 14th President 
Lincoln appointed him brigadier-general of volunteers 
he was assigned to duty in Kansas in the following No- 
vember. He was sent to West Virginia in J anuary, 
1862, but returned to Kansas in March. In May he 
‘was ordered to report to General Halleck, at Pittsburg 
Landing, and assigned to duty under General Sherman, 
having command of the brigade composed of the Forty- 
eighth, Fifty-third, Seventieth and Seventy-second Ohio 
regiments, in the advance on Corinth, Mississippi. From 
Corinth he was sent to Memphis; and from that point 
marched to Holly Springs, which town he captured. He 
returned to Memphis, and was put in command of Fort 
Pickering, where he remained until November, 1862. 
He was ordered to take part in the movement against 
Vicksburg, but only arrived at Oxford, Miss., beyond 
which 1t was impossible to transport his supplies because 
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of the destruction of the railroads. The winter of 1862-3 
he spent in LaGrange, Tennessee. In the spring of 1863 
he resigned his position in the army to attend to private 
business, and did not again take part in the war. At the 
close of the war he resumed the practice of law in Wash- 
ington, in partnership with Hon. James Hughes of In- 
diana and A. J. Isaacks of Kansas, 
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Vit. 
SAMUEL MEDARY. 





—Want you a man 
Experienced in the world and its affairs? 
Here he is for your purpose. —Scott. 


Samuel Medary was born in Montgomery Square, 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, February 25th, 1801. 
He died in Columbus, Ohio, 7th November, 1864, in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age. The name was originally 
written Madeira, and is yet pronounced as if so written. 

His mother’s ancestors came to America with William 
Penn, and he was brought up in the Quaker faith. He 
attended an academy at Norristown, but did not complete 
the course of that institution. He taught in the rural 
schools of: his native county at an early age, and at the 
same time pursued the branches of higher learning. At 
the age of sixteen he was a contributor to the newspaper 
(Herald) of his native village, writing creditably both 
poetry and prose. In 1820 he removed with his parents 
to Montgomery county, Maryland, and in 1828 to George- 
town, D. C. Young Medary remained here for two years, 
and in 1825 removed to Batavia, Clermont county, Ohio. 
He was something of an agitator, and early manifested 
an interest in politics. He favored Andrew Jackson for 
President, and in 1828 established the Ohio Sun to aid 
in his election. In 1834 he was elected as a Jackson 


Democrat to a seat in the Ohio Legislature.(~Ip,.1B36 he 
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was elected. to the State Senate, and at the expiration of 
his term, in 1838, he removed to Columbus, Ohio, and 
purchased the Western Hemisphere, the name of which 
he afterwards changed to the Ohio Statesman. This 
paper he edited until 1857. He was a forceful and 
logical writer, and made his paper a power in the Ohio 
Valley. He was a staunch supporter of all the measures 
proposed by “ Old Hickory,” who honored him with his 
personal esteem and confidence. In the controversy over 
the Oregon boundary he originated the cry, “ fifty-four 
forty or fight,” and it became the cry of his party. 
Stephen A. Douglas stood for this boundary, and.-his po- 
sition gained him the friendship of Mr. Medary. Medary 
became prominent in State politics, and in 1844 was 
chairman of the Ohio delegation to the national Demo- 
cratic convention at Baltimore. He carried a letter from 
Genera] Jackson instructing him to present the name of 
James K. Polk for the nomination for President in case 
of disagreement of any serious nature among the delegates 
as to a suitable candidate. When the convention was in 
an uproar and in danger of going to pieces, Mr. Medary 
produced this letter and James K. Polk was at once nom- 
inated by acclamation for the Presidency. Im 1853 Mr. 
Medary was tendered the position of United States Min- 
ister to Chili, which he declined. He was the. temporary 
President of the Democratic convention held in Cincin- 
nati that nominated James Buchanan for President, and 
labored ineffectually for the nomination of his friend and 
favorite, Stephen A. Douglas. He was the last Territorial 
Governor of Minnesota, holding that position during 
the years 1857 and 1858. He was appointed Governor 
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of Kansas Territory upon the resignation of “Governor 
Denver; his oath of office is dated December 1, 1858. 
He arrived at Lecompton and assumed the duties of his 
office December 18th. 

The great battle for liberty had been fought and won 
in Kansas before Governor Medary’s appointment. The 
action of Walker and Stanton which resulted in giving 
the Free-State men the Territorial Legislature may be 
considered the event which firmly established the suprem- 
acy of all the principles opposed in Kansas by the slave- 
power. It is true that battles were yet to be fought and 
much injustice borne, but these grew more insignificant 
in proportion to the rapid increase of the power of the 
Free-State party. The troubles in southeastern Kansas 
were serious, but they never at any time threatened the 
extermination of the Free-State men as did thosé about 
Lawrence. The disorders in Linn and Bourbon counties 
continued throughout the term of Governor Medary’s 
administration, and in fact the feuds did not cease until 
after the close of the Civil War; there were long periods 
of inactivity and comparative peace between the out- 
breaks. 

But while the administration of Governor Medary was 
devoid of those exciting events which marked the terms of 
his predecessors, it witnessed much that had a lasting 
effect upon the future greatness of the Commonwealth. 
The formation of the present constitution of the State was 
perhaps the most important work accomplished by the 
people in that time. It was clear that neither the Lecomp- 
ton nor Leavenworth constitutions would ever become the 
fundamental law of the land.. The Topeka Constitution 
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had passed away with the conditions which prodyeed it. 
People poured in from all the free States, and the pres- 
ence of these new citizens gave breadth to the discussions 
of measures proposed for the coming State. And the 
people were gaining experience in the practica] adminis- 
tration of government. It was the prevailing opinion 
that a new constitutional convention should be called. 
The Legislature which convened January 3d, 1859, en- 
acted a law providing for “the formation of a Consti- 
tution and State Government.” The Governor issued a 
proclamation March 7th, calling an election to determine 
the will of the people upon the matter. The election was 
held on the 28th of March. In a proclamation issued on 
the 16th of April the Governor announced the result of 
the election as being 5,306 for the proposition, and 1,425 
against it. On the 19th of April Governor Medary issued 
his proclamation calling for the election of delegates to 
the convention, the election to be held on Tuesday, June 
7th (the first Tuesday in June). The convention began 
its sessions July 5th. Many new men were in the body; 
and the absence of the men conspicuous in the struggles 
of the early days was noticeable. The convention selected 
the constitution of Ohio as a model. It completed its work 
on July 29th, giving the people a good constitution, which 
was by them ratified November 8th. On December 6th, 
1859, was held the election of officers under the Wyandotte 
Constitnston., Governor Medary was the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor of the new State; he was defeated by 
Charles Robinson, by some two fed votes. 

This same Legislature repealed the bogus laws in bulk, 
but this was not deemed a. sufficient condemnation of the 
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infamous code: upon the adjournment of the aLegislature 
& copy of it was publicly burned in the streets of Lawrence 
by the members. 

The Pro-Slavery party had been known under various 
specific name has not always been assigned it in this 
names, but as it always stood for the same principles, a 
work. It was known at this time as the National Demo- 
cratic party. On May 12th the old Free-State party held 
a convention at Big Springs; it adopted resolutions favor- 
ing the continuance of that organization until after the 
admission of Kansas asa State. Frederick P. Stanton was 
one of the leaders in this movement to continue the old 
Free-State party. The effort was a failure ; the people did 
not sustain the action of its members. The grand old party 
had done a noble work for Kansas and humanity, but found 
that later years brought conditions and problems for which 
it made no provision. Its work was done, and well done. 
It died upon the ground which gave it birth. From its 
ruins sprang the Republican party of Kansas, which was 
‘organized at Osawatomie, May 18th, 1859. 

The Legislature which assembled January 2, 1860, 
enacted a law abolishing slavery in Kansas. Governor 
Medary vetoed it, but it was passed over his veto. It was 
finally declared unconstitutional. 

In 1860 Congress considered the matter of the admis- 
sion of Kansas under the Wyandotte Constitution. The 
action of the House was favorable, but the slave majority 
in the Senate defeated the proposition. 

The year 1860 is notable for the most persistent. drouth 
the State has witnessed. General distress followed, and 
aid was sent from many States. This year the first 
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railroad track was laid in Kansas, on the line from 
Elwood to Marysville. The desire for railroads was 
general, and a convention assembled in Topeka in 
October and memorialized Congress to aid in the con- 
struction of lines of railway which it designated. This 
was the first general movement for railroads, of which 
the State now has so many, and such great ones. 

In the result of the Presidential election of 1860 Gov- 
ernor Medary saw the early admission of the State into 
the Union. Realizing that his term of office would soon 
be terminated by .that event, he resigned in December, 
1860, and returned to Ohio. He established a newspaper 
in Columbus, which he named The Crisis, and which he 
edited until his death. : 

Governor Medary was a conscientious official and a 
worthy citizen. So persistent was he in his devotion to 
the principles of Democracy that he was called “the old 
wheel-horse of Democracy.” But the interpretation of 
these principles, promulgated by President Buchanan and 
his advisers, contained many surprises for the Governor, 
and he lived long enough to see them made the basis for 
a movement to destroy the Union, and almost long enough 
to see the complete failure of that movement. He was 
one of the old school of Democracy. These men were 
patriots before they were partisans, and numbered Jeffer- 
son, Jackson and Benton as conspicuous examples of de- 
votion to the principles of justice, which they always made 
paramount to the interests of party. The decadence of the 
party began with the retirement of Jackson and the advent 
of Cases, Buchanan, Pierce and others as leaders of it. 
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Governor Medary was enthusiastic in his labors for the 
advancement of agriculture and horticulture. The agri- 
cultural fairs of Ohio were the result of his labors. He 
was a tireless worker, and could write an editorial while 
engaged in conversation upon an entirely different subject. 
His death wag sincerely mourned, and his party erected a 
monument to his memory at Columbus in 1869. 


VITlI. 
HUGH SLEIGHT WALSH. 





Our counsels waver like the unsteady bark, 
That reels amid the strife of meeting currents. 
— Scott. 


Hugh Sleight Walsh was born in the village of New 
Windsor, Orange county, New York, about the year 1810. 
He died in Jefferson county, Kansas, April 23, 1877. 

He went from his native State to Alabama, and from 
there he came to Kansas in 1857. He served Acting- 
Governors Stanton and Denver in the capacity of private 
secretary. When the latter was appointed Governor Mr. 
Walsh was made Territorial Secretary, the duties of 
which office he assumed on May 12th, 1858. He says ina 
letter to the Government at Washington that he was 
Acting Governor of Kansas Territory at five different 
times. In that letter, which can be found in Vol. 5, 
p. 623, Kansas Historical Collections, he states that Gov- 
ernor Medary caused his removal from office by charging 
incompatibility of temper; he sets out a long statement 
of differences in principle, to which he attributes his 
removal. 

There is no important event in the Territorial history 
of Kansas associated with the name of Mr. Walsh. He 
endeavored to perform his duties in a manner satisfactory 
to the Administration at Washington, and seems to have 
cared little for the good opinion of the people of Kansas. 
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The interests of liberty and freedom in Kansas seem to 
have been of secondary concern. He was ever seeking to 
aid the border-ruffians in their attempts to overcome 
Captain James Montgomery and his associates in gouth- 
eastern Kansas. He became involved in a dispute with 
the Legislature of the Territory which was in session in 
the early months of 1860 concerning mileage, which the 
members claimed but which he declined to pay. He at- 
tributed his removal, in some measure, to this disagree- 
ment. 

Unlike the majority of Territorial Administrative 
officers, he took up a final and permanent residence in 
Kansas. His son, De Witt Walsh, owned a farm near 
Grantville, in Jefferson county, and he made his gon’s 
residence his home. He continued to take an interest in 
politics after his removal, and was as prominent in Kansas 
political affairs as a Democrat could be, until his death. 


IX. 
GEORGE M. BEEBE. 





Behold two little clouds which rose, 
And in the sky o’er Kansas stand ; 
They seem no larger than the hand, 
But soon they grow, and o’er the land 
Spread out a shroud in dark repose. 
—Moody. 


George M. Beebe was born in New Vernon, New York, 
October 28, 1836. He is still living. 

Mr. Beebe received an academic education; he grad- 
uated in law at the Albany University in 1857. Soon 
aiter finishing his law course he came to Kansas Terri- 
tory; he settled in Doniphan county in 1859. He had 
an aptness for politics, and at the election held in Novem- 
ber of that year was a candidate for member of the Counc}] 
of the Territorial Legislature. He was elected as a Demo- 
crat, by'a majority of 14 votes. This Legislature ad- 
journed from Lecompton to Lawrence, where it held its 
session. Io it belongs the honor of having passed a 
bill abolishing slavery in Kansas. Mr. Beebe was a 
member of the Council committee to which this bill was 
referred. He made a minority report favoring the in- 
definite postponement of the bill. .The bill was passed, 
and was vetoed by Governor Medary; it was passed over 
his veto, and finally declared to be unconstitutional. 

Upon the removal of Secretary Hugh §. Walsh Mr. 


Beebe was appointed Territorial Secretary. His appoint- 
(188) 
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ment was made in May, 1860, but he did not assume the 
duties of his office for some time. When Govefnor Medary 
resigned, Secretary Beebe became Acting Governor. He 
transmitted a message to the Legislature January 10, 
1861, in which he advised that Kansas maintain a neutral 
position in the War of the Rebellion, the opening events 
of which were the absorbing topics of the time. The 
President made no appointment of Governor upon Gov- 
ernor Medary’s resignation, and left it to become the un- 
pleasant duty of Mr. Beebe to surrender the authority of 
a puerile Federal Administration and step out of office. 

From Kansas Mr. Beebe removed to Nevada Territory 
in 1863, where he declined the appointment of Collector 
of Revenue. He returned to Monticello, New York, and 
assumed editorial management of the Republican Watch- 
man. He became prominent in the politics of his State 
as a Democrat, and was chairman of the State conventions 
of his party in 1873 and 1874. He was elected a member 
of the Forty-fourth Congress, and was reéelected to the 
succeeding Congress. 


STATISTICS OF TERRITORIAL EXEOUTIVE 
| TERMS. 





The date of the beginning of executive authority in 
Kansas Territory is July 7, 1854—the date upon which 
Andrew H. Reeder was sworn as the first Governor of 
the Territory. He did not arrive in the Territory until 
October 7, the date usually reckoned as the beginning 
of executive authority. The Journal of the Governor’s 
proceedings and actions, however, show that some of the 
first entries were made in Washington, and before Gover- 
nor Reeder left that city to come to Kansas Territory. 

The Governors were often absent from the Territory, » 
and in their absence the Secretaries of the Territory ex- 
ercised the executive authority. When a Governor was 
removed or resigned, the duties of the office devolved upon 
the Secretary until the appointment, qualification and 
arrival of another Governor. The executive terms, 
counting those of the Secretaries, who were “Acting Goy- 
ernors,” are here set out: 


Andrew H. Reeder, July 7, 1854, to April 17, 1855. 

. Acting. Daniel Woodson, April 17, 1855, to June 23, 1855. 

. Andrew H. Reeder, June 23, 1855, to August 16, 1855. 

. Acting. Daniel Woodson, August 16, 1855, to September 7, 1855. 
’ Wilson Shannon, September 7, 1855, to June 24, 1858. 

. Acting. Daniel Woodson, June 24, 1858, to July 7, 18586. 

: Wilson Shannon, July 7, 1856, to August 18, 1856. 

. Acting. Daniel Woodson, August 18, 1856, to September 9, 1856. 
John W. Geary, September 9, 1856, to March 12, 1857. 


Hm OF b> bet 


© OI a 


1 Kansas Historical Collections, Vol. 3, p, 926, 
(140) 
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10, Acting. Daniel: Woodson, March 12, 1857, to April B®, 1857. 
ll. Acting. Frederick P. Stanton, April 16, 1857, to May 27, 1857. 
12 Robert J. Walker, May 27,1857, to November 16, 1857. 


13. Acting. - Frederick P. Stanton, November 16, 1857, to Decem- 
ber 21, 1857. 


14, Acting. James W. Denver, December 21, 1857, to May 12, 1858. 


15. James W. Denver, May 12, 1858, to July 8, 1858. 

16. Acting. Hugh S. Walsh, July 8, 1858, to July 80, 1858.1 

17. James W. Denver, July 30, 1858, to October 10, 1858. 

18. Acting. Hugh S. Walsh, October 10, 1858, to December 18, 1858.3 

19. Samuel Medary, December 18, 1858, to August 1, 1859.8 

20. Acting. Hugh 8. Walsh, August 1, 1859, to September 15, 1859.4 

21. Samuel Medary, September 15, 1859, to April 15, 1860.5 

22. Acting. Hugh 8. Walsh, April 15, 1860, to June 16, 1860.6 

PAB Samuel Medary, June 16, 1860, to September 11, 1860. 

24, Acting. Guage = Beebe, September 11, 1860, to November 
: 

25. a" Medary, November 25, 1860, to December 17, 





1Governor Denver says in a letter to Secretary Cass, August 24, 1858, that he 
cag in the Territory ‘30th of last month.” — Kansas Historical Collections, Vol. 5, 
p. 

£Governor Medary arrived at the Executive-office of Kansas Territory on Decem- 
ber 18, 1858. He may have directed the Secretary, who had been Acting Governor up 
to the time of his arrival, to complete some work in his hands with which he was fa- 
miliar, although the Governor was present. See letter written by Secretary Walsh by 
direction of the Governor.— Kansas Historical Collections, Vol. 5, p. 562. 


$In a letter from Governor Medary to Secretary Cass, December 19, 1859, he says 
he was absent from the Territory, and in Washington, *‘ last August.”» The date upon 
which he lett the Territory is not given, and cannot now be ascertained. August], as 
I have it, is only an estimated date.—See Kansas Historical, Collections, Vol. 5, p. 609. 


‘There are not sufficient data to establish this date, September 15, 1859. The entry 
in the Executive Journal. from which it is taken, is one upon this date recording the 
appointment of William W. Medary to the office of private secretary to the Governor. 
He was probably the Governor's son, and was appointed upon the arrival of the Gov- 
ernor and himself from Ohio, where the Governor had stopped at his home on the way 
from Washington. 

6In February, 1860, Governor Medary was given leave to Visit his home in Ohio. 
The only thing to support the date, April 15, 1860, is the request that he be permitted 
to depart before that date. When he left the Territory does not appear. The corre- 
spondence referred to is in Vol. 5, Kansas Historical Collections. 


¢June 18, 1860, Governor Medary wrote to Secretary Cass: “I arrived in the Ter- 
ritory the 16th inst.’? — Kansas Historical Collections, Vol. 5, p. 626. 


‘ September 10, 1860, Governor Medary wrote Secretary Cass that he wonld leave 
the Territory *‘ to-morrow.’ — Kansas Historical Oollections, Vol. 5, p. 628. 
He was ordered by the Secretary to immediately return. He wrote that he would 

do so as soon as his clothes were returned by the washerwoman, but he seems not to 
have returned to the Territory until November 25, 1860. See the correspondence in 
Vol. 5, Kansas Historical Collections. 

®Secretary Beebe, as Acting Governor, wrote to the President November 26, 1860. 

He was probably unaware of the arrival of the Governor at Leavenworth on the pre- 
vious day. On November 22, Governor Medary sent to Secretary Cass a telegram from 
Columbus, Ohio, saying he would be at Leavenworth “next Suddayw 8 day was 
the 26th. 
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26. Acting. a M. Beebe, December 17, 1860, to February 9, 


It will be observed that there were twenty-six executive 
terms, of Governors and Acting Governors. Ten different 
men served as Governor of the Territory. There were six 
Territorial Governors, and five Acting Territorial Gov- 
ernors. James W. Denver was both Acting Governor and 
Governor; 2. e., no Governor was appointed between his 
appointments as Secretary and Governor. The Governors 
of Kansas Territory were: 

First: Andrew H. Reeder. 
Second: Wilson Shannon. 
Third: John W. Geary. 
Fourth: Robert J. Walker. 
Fifth: James W. Denver. 
Sixth: Samuel Medary. 
The Acting Governors of Kansas Territory were: 
First: Daniel Woodson. 
Second: Frederick P. Stanton. 
_ Third: James W. Denver. 
Fourth: Hugh S. Walsh. 
Fifth: George M. Beebe. 
The duration, respectively, of these executive terms 


were. 

1, (1) Governor, (Reeder) .......... ~ 8 outs 10 cage 
2. (1) Acting Governor, (Woodson).......-. 2 6 

8. (2) Governor, (Reeder)......... wed Ss Oe ft 
4, (2) Acting Governor, (Woodson) ........ 91 «§ 
5. (3) Governor, (Shannon)......... 9 « 17 * 
6. (3) Acting Governor, (Woodgon),..... wes 13 * 
7. (4) Governor, (Shannon) ......... Ep ta 


1Governor Charles Robinson assumed the duties of the office of et of the 
State of Kansas, February 9, 1861. He had been elected Decamhor @ 199, 


— r 
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8. (4) Acting Governor, (Woodson)................ Pineal days 


9. (5) Governor, (Geary)............ 6 months, 3 “ 
10. (5) Acting Governor, (Woodson).,....... 1 af 4 <5 
Il. (6) Acting Governor, (Stanton).......... 1 se ll « 
12. (6) Governor, (Walker) .......... 5 €& 49 « 
13. (7) Acting Governor, (Stanton). ........ ] “= G 
14. (8) Acting Governor, (Denver) ...... ashi, ilk ab 21 
15. (7) Governor, (Denver) .......... 1 21 ¢ 
186. (9) Acting Governor, (Walsh) ........... a 
17. (8) Governor, (Denver) .......... 2 on 1 6 
18. (10) Acting Governor, (Walsh) ........... 2 se 8 if 
19. (9), Governor, (Medary) .......... 7 ia ig © 
20. (11) Acting Governor, (Walsh) ........... 1 - is * 
21. (10) Governor, (Medary).......... 7 - 

22. (12) Acting Governor, (Walsh) .......... 2A, 3 L & 
23. (11) Governor, (Medary) ..... veooms 2D Sf OB 66 
24, (13) Acting Governor, (Beebe)............ 2 “& 14 *§ 
25. (12) Governor, :(Medary).......... me 
26. (14) Acting Governor, (Beebe)...........5 1 os a 


It is possible that there should be one additional term 
as Acting Governor accorded to Secretary Walsh. He 
claimed to have been five times Acting Governor. The 
records show but four periods to his credit. It is possible 
that when the Governor was absent on military matters 
the Secretary was directed to perform any executive busi- 
ness requiring immediate attention, although the Governor 
was not absent from the Territory. One such emergency 
must have been counted by Mr. Walsh.! | 

The longest continuous term was served by Governor 
Shannon; the shortest by Governor Medary. The longest 
continuous term as Acting Governor was served by Secre- 
tary Denver; the shortest by Secretary Woodson. 


1The records establish Secretary Walsh’s exercise of Executive authority upon 


four different occasions. Ina letter to Secretary Cass, June 14, 1860, he says that he 
was five times Acting.Governor.— Kansas Historical Collections, Vol. 5, page 625. 
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The Governors were appointed for terms. of foug years. 
None of them served a full term; they were either re- 
moved by the President, or they resigned. 

The full terms served by the Territorial Governors 
were: | 

First.—Andrew H. Reeder; from July 7, 1854, to 
August 16, 1855,—1 year, 1 month, 9 days. Removed. 

Second.—Wilson Shannon; from September 7, 1855, 
to August 18, 1856,—11 months, 11 days. Forced to 
resign. 

Ihurd.—John W. Geary; from September 9, 1856, to 
March 12, 1857,—5 months, 29 days. Forced to resign. 

fourth.—Robert J. Walker; from May 27, 1857, to 
November 16, 1857,—5 months, 19 days. Forced to re- 
sign. | . 

fifth.—James W. Denver; from May 12, 1858, to 
October 10, 1858,—4 months, 28 days. Resigned. 

Sixth—Samuel Medary; from December 18, 1858, to 
December 17, 1860,—1 year, 11 months, 29 days. Re- 
signed, — 


